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WORDSWORTH. 
[4 SECOND PAPER } 

Tus subject may perhaps be well resumed by 
the introduction of a letter written by the late 
Henry Inman, to describe his professional in- 
tercourse with Wordsworth. When Mr. In- 
man was in England, in 1844, he visited Rydal- 
Mount, for the purpose of painting a portrait 
of the Poet; and when, after his return to 
America he described to me the visit, the admi- 
ration and pleasure it had given him were finely 
expressed in the earnestness of his language. 
To those who remember the high conversa- 
tional powers of that accomplished artist, I 
need hardly say that it would, doubtless, have 
been difficult for him, and certainly impossible 
for me, to put his spoken words into a written 
form. A request to Mr. Inman that he 
would address me a letter, to be preserved 
with his portrait of Wordsworth, produced the 
following communication :— 


13 Murray street, New Vorx, 
June 23, 1845. 

My Dear Sir :—I did not get your obliging 
letter of the 19th inst. until Saturday night, 
having been out of the city, or I should sooner 
have replied to it. I think the picture of the 
Poet would now be much benefited by being 
varnished. My friend Sully or Mr. Lambdin 
would either of them, I am sure, with pleasure 
do that office for the painting. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s reception of me, and the 
brief professional and social intercourse I en- 
joyed with him and his excellent family, fur- 
nish me with none but the most pleasing recol- 
lections. He seemed to be much gratified 
with your request for his portrait ; and though 
his house teems with tokens of regard from 
his countrymen, he evidently had a peculiar 
value for this Transatlantic compliment to his 
genius. Ona fine morning (I think it was the 
20th of August, 1844), I made my first visit to 
Rydal-Mount. I found the house of the Poet 
most delightfully situated—a long, low cottage 
almost buried among trees and clustering vines. 
It is built upon a small eminence, called 
Rydal-Mount, and behind the house the cliffs 
of Fairfield Fell rise in picturesque beauty ; 
and from its rocky ravine issues forth a — 
ing waterfall or “ Force,” called Rydal Falls, 
whose waters precipitate themselves in two 
sheets a few hundred yards from the house. 

Mc. Wordsworth received me with unaffect- 
ed courtesy; and my first close and technical 
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observation of him did not fail to note the! who repeated the lines he had composed on the 


peculiarly genial smile, which lights up a face same phenomenon. They are the Stanzas—~ 
full of intelligence and good nature. 


I took sittings of him nearly every day, and | 
in the presence of Mrs. Wordsworth and his) 
daughter and a son (a fine-looking young 
man, holding some government appointment, | | 
believe, at Carlisle.) 

It was delightful to mark the close and 
kindly sympathy that seemed to bind the aged | 
Poet and his wife together. They had known | 
each other from the early period of infancy, 
having gone to the same school at three years | 
of age. She sat close at his side, when the 
sittings were taken, and the good old man fre- | 
quently in the course of a conversation mainly | 
addressed to myself, turned to her with an| 
affectionate inquiry for her opinion respectin ! 
the sentiments he had just expressed, and lis-| lection of one phras 
tened with interest to her replies. I took impressed itself, by its poetic Weauty, deeply on 
breakfast with the family and tea likewise: his fancy:—*A press of sunshine” was, he 
from every member of it my companion (Miss| Said, an expression which still clung to his 
Inman) and myself received every attention. | memory. ie : : : 

The Poet accompanied me twice on my sketch- | Before quitting this subject, it may be no 
ing excursions, and pointed out various points, ore than due to the memory of the Artist, 
of view, which seemed favorable as subjects | 2nd certainly gratifies one’s esteem of Ameri- 
for the pencil. Jn walking over his own ¢@n art, to add what may be regarded as the 
grounds he would pause occasionally to invite. highest testimony of the excellence of his 
my attention to some fine old tree, whose) work. Iam thus tempted to introduce Mrs. 
“verdurous torso” (that was his phrase) Wordsworth’s opinion, expressed as follows : 
chanced to strike his imagination as worthy of —“! have no hesitation,” she wrote, “in say- 


This Lawn, a cyrpet all aiive 

With shadows flung from leaves—to strive 
In dance, an.id a press 

Of sunshine, an apt emblem yields 

Of worldlings reveiling in the fields 
Of strenuous idleness ; 


Less quick the stir when tide and breeze 
Encounter, and to narrow seas 

Forbid a moment's rest; 
The medley less when boreal Lights 
Glance to and fro, like aery Sprites 

To feats of arms addrest! 


Vet spite of all this eager strife 
This ceaseless play, the genuine life 
That serves the stendfast hours, 
Is in the grass beneath, that grows 

Unheeded. and the mute repose 
Of sweetly breathing flowers. 


Mr. Inman indicated the poem by his recol- 
peer which appeared to have 





remark. He would point to its gnarled and | 
tortuous trunk with the same gusto with 
which the statuary might scan a fragment’ 
from the chisel of Phidias. His gallery of) 
gems were all from the hand of nature—the 
moss-covered rock, the shining cascade, the | 
placid lake, or splintered mountain-pinnacle | 
seemed each to constitute for him a prideful | 
possession—and well they might, for his foot- | 
step has during a long life pervaded every, 
marked point of interest in that picturesque 
region. 
hen the picture was finished, he said all | 
that should satisfy my anxious desire for a) 
successful termination to my labors. His 
wife, son, and daughter, all declared their ap-| 
proval of my work. He told me he had sat | 
twenty seven times to various artists, and that | 
my picture was the best likeness of them all. 
e death of my friend, Mr. Carey, is trul 
a severe blow to the cause of taste and good- 
ness. None can more sincerely lament him | 
than myself. Pray excuse this irregular and 
hasty serawl, and believe me 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
H. Ivay. 


P. S. The Sonnet you quote is the one'I 
heard as breathed from the lips of the venera- 
ble poet, while the same quivering sunshine, 
that first inspired his muse with those fine re- 
wee yh pe in restless lustre over his 
cheeks temples. H. L 

Professor Henry Reep, Philadelphia. 


The allusion in the postscript is to a little 
ineident which Mr. Inman had mentioned to 
me in conversation. During one of his days at 
Rydal-Mount his eye (sensitive to delicately 
beautiful appearances of nature) caught the fine 
effect of light and shade produced by sunshine 


and the ing shadows of leaves upon the 
lawn. pare Shape it to Mr. Wordsworth, 


and sounds of earth and sky. 





ing that, in my opinion and, what is of more 
value, to my feelings, Mr. Inman’s portrait of 
m husband is the best likeness that has been 
taken of him; * * * at the same time I must 
express the obligation I feel to oe for 
having produced so faithful a record. To this 
testimony I may add that my daughter and 
her younger brother (her elder is abroad and 
has not seen it) are as much satisfied with the 
portrait of their father as I am.” 

That beauty of life, which the American artist 
during a few days found delight in looking on, 
shone through the Poet’s whole life, giving it 
that harmony and completeness which will 
distinguish it among the lives of the poets. In 
one of the best known pieces of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, written many years ago, an utterance 
of his love of nature was followed by the 
earnest aspiration that such love and his life 
might endure together :— 


“ So be it. when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die !"* 


The fulfilment of this hope—prayer, rather 
let us call it, when we think of the depth and 
truth of the feeling that prompted it,—will be 
traced with interest in some of his latest lines. 
In old age the poet’s eye was not dimmed ; 
his ear was not dulled; nor was the inward 
faculty, the spiritual vision of the imagination 
darkened in beholding tne blessings of beauty 
and sublimity which God gives in the sights 
As a proof of 

rmanence of poetic power and susceptibility 
in an aged poet, the sprang, ¥en have a pe- 
culiar beauty of their own. They bear a date 
near fifty years after that of the piece last re- 
ferred to; composed when the omg almost 
attained the eightieth year of his life, they are 
among the last which he gave to the world, 
They show an undiminished poetic sensitive- 
ness to the influences of Nature, for tell 


of a phenomenon exquisitely delicate, ina 
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great measure peculiar to a mountainous lake 
region—that night-voice of the waters which 
was listened to by the poet Gray, when in his 
day he was rambler there: 


The unremitting voice of nightly streams 

That wastes so oft, we think, its taneful powers, 

If neither soothing to the worm that gleams 

Through dewy grass, nor small birds hushed in bowers, 

Nor unw silent leaves and drowsy flowers,— 

That voice of unprecending harmony 

who what is shall measure by what seems 
‘© be, or not to be, 

Or tax high Heaven with prodigality 7) 

Wants not a healing influence that can creep 

Into the human breast, and mix with sleep . 

To regulate the motion of our dreams 

For kindly issues—as through every clime 

Was felt near marmuring brooks in earliest time ; 

As at this day, the rndest swains who dwell 

Where torrents roar, or hear the tinkling knell 

Of water-breaks, with grateful heart could tell. 


Another harmony no less admirable, be- 
tween the early and the latest of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, is to be observed in that fine and genu- 
ne humanity—the deep and large sympathy 
with his fellow-beings—which has animated 
all his writings, prose as well as poetry. To 
the last there was that thoughtful affection for 
the poorand lowly to which Mr. Keble, the 

t of “ The Christian Year,” paid eloquent 

bute in the dedication of his “ Prelections,” 
when he spoke of Wordsworth as one, 


Cui illud manus tribuit 
Devs Orr. Max. 
Ut, sive hominum affectus caneret, 
Sive terrarum et celi puichritudinem, 
Legentium animos semper ad sunctiora erigeret, 
Semper a pauperum et simpliciorum partibus staret. 


This wise and tender love of the poor is 
what inspired the composition of “ The Old 
Cumberland Beggar,” so long ago as the year 
1798 ; and now, after fifty years, we find for that 
pathetic plea of the poet for the world-neglect- 
ed, a sequel which is its very counterpart in 
pathos and poetry—no mere repetition of an 
older strain, but a new utterance, in his latest 

eces, of the same Christian poet’s heart. 


e early poem closed with these well known 
lines :— 


Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has borne bim, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unbdlamed, uninjured, jet him bear about 
The good which the benignant gw of Heaven 
Has hung around him: and while life is his, 
Still let met cage. o the unlettered villagers 
To tender and pensive thoughts: 
—Then let him pass. « blessing on his head! 
And long as he can wander, let him breathe 
“he ness of the valleys; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and wintry snows; 
And let the chartered wind, that sweeps the heath, 
Bea‘ the grey locks aguinst his withered face. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 
May never House misnamed of [noustry, 
Make him a captive !—tor that pent-up din, 
Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age ; 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures: if his eyes have now 
Been so long to settle upon earth 
That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal san, 
Rising or setting, to the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or on a y bank 
Of highway side, and with the litue birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal , and finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of Nature let him die! 


Such was the early strain of poetry and 
human fellowship; and now the aged Poet 
follows his aged and forlorn fellow-being with 
this later lament :— 


I know an aged Man constrained to dwell 
In a large house of public charity, 

Where he abides, as in a prisoner's cell, 
With numbers near, alas! no company. 


- When he could creep about, at will, though 
And forced to live on alms, this old man fed 
A Redbreast, one that to his co door 
Came not, but in a lane partook his bread. 
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There at the root of one particular tree, 

An easy seat this worn out Lavorer found, 
While Robin pecked the crumbs upon his knee 
Laid one by one, or scattered on the ground. 
Dear intercourse was theirs, day after day; 
What signs of mutual gladness when they met! 
Think of their common peace, their simple play, 
The parting moment and its fond regret. 

Months passed in love that fuiled not to fulfil, 

In — of season's change, its own demand, 

By fluttering pinions here and busy bill ; 

There by caresses from a tremulous hand. 


Thus in a chosen spot a tie so strong 

Was formed between the solitary pair, 

That when his fate had housed him 'mida throng, 
The captive shunned all converse proffered there. 


Wife, children, kindred, they were dead and gone; 
Bat, if no evil hap his wishes crossed, 

One living stay was left, and on that one 

Some recompense for all that he had lost 


O that the good old Man had power to prove, 
By message sent through air or visible token, 
That still he loves the Bird, and still must love; 
That friendship lasts though fellowship is broken! 
The life, so complete in the harmony of all 
its periods, was, in its closing years, darkened 
—overshadowed, rather let us say, by some 
clouds of domestic sorrow. It was touched 
by that grief, which, seeming almost against 
the course of nature, has its peculiar pang— 
when the aged survive the younger, and weep 
for their o spring gone before them from the 
earth. Death was busy in the Poet’s home, 
and amid his kindred. Among other bereave- 
ments he sorrowed for the death of a darlin 
ndchild—* as noble a boy”(so he described 
im), “ of nearly five years of age, as ever was 
seen.” 
had been taken with his mother, who had gone 
to Italy on a tour for health, The grand- 
sire’s grief found utterance im the followi 


given by a knowledge of the nature of the tie 
that was broken :— 


Why should we weep or mourn, Angelic boy, 
For such thou wert ere from our sight removed ! 
Holy and ever dutiful—beloved 

From day to day with never-ceasing joy, 

And hopes as dear as could the beart employ 

In aught to earth pertaining? Death has proved 
His might, nor less his mercy, as behoved—- 
Death conscious that he only could destroy 

The bodily frame, That beauty is lsid low 

T moualder in a far off field of Rome ; 

But Heaven bs now, blest Child, thy Spirit’s home: 
When such divine communion, which we know, 
Is felt, thy Roman burial place will be 

Surely a sweet remembrancer of thee. 


A deeper grief followed, and weighed upon 
Wordsworth’s heart at the close of his life; a 
father’s grief for the death of an only daughter, 
with whom, during half of his long life, his 
happiness had been 5 bound by almost 
inseparable sotemnnenee. oe: Si regal no 

etic expression appeared in the ms 
nan published: but it is delicately indicated 
by some alterations in the pieces in which, at 
different times, the daughter had been alluded 
to," but not named. those fine lines in 
which the poet had expressed the apprehension 
that the malady of his eyes might terminate 
in blindness, placing him 








- among those who lean 
Upon a living staff, with borrowed sight, 

he spoke of his daughter as “his Antigone :” 
but now that she has into the world of 
spirits before him, the depth and tenderness of 
parental affliction turn away from the classical 
allusion, and the daughter is addressed by 
her own Christian name—the familiar house- 
hold title. 

These were sorrows that broke not the placid 
tenor of the poet’s life, and though they dim- 
med the cheerfulness which had always dis- 
tinguished it, they were sorrows of the purest 
holiest kind with which the heart of man 
is visited. We would fain think of them as 





giving a blessed solemnity to the close of a 


The child died at Rome, whither he 


elegiac lines, to which a deeper pathos is belt of a steamboat ringing, to 





long life, which had been guided by an ever. 
present sense of duty, and devoted to the high. 
est purposes of the human mind. 


Hewry Reep. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 6, 1850, 


THE MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
NO, XVIIL, AND CONCLUSION OF THE SERIES. 
LEAVING NEW ORLEANS RIVER-WARD. 
“Wuirner bound, mon ami?” said I, one 
morning, to an acquaintance whom I found 
airing a carpet bag in the portico of the St. 

ar es’ Hotel. napa sa 

“I'm taking m ve a little repairin 
done to the tock. for I think of taking ‘a ms 
up to Louisville this afiernoon.” 

“A run—to Louisville—why, it’s a thousand 
miles: and only a carpet bag!” stammered [. 

“Pooh, pooh!” he rejoined, mumbling his 
after-breakfast cigar with great nonchalance, 
“that’s nothing after you've lived in these 
parts a few years ; why M+——— went to Ev- 
rope yesterday on two hours’ notice, and wil! 
be back almost as quickly as you will reach 
Manhattan if you play sight-seer by the way- 
side. Splendid boat this afternoon, too 
| Peytona—a regular steam race-horse.” 

“I'm sorry I'd not known this before. | 
was going myself in a day or two, as soon as | 
found a boat.” 

“Found a boat! Come, now, that is good. 
Do you go locking after them with a tele. 
scope ? Why, m y;, there’s twenty at the 
levee any day. I'll introduce you to one of 
our old stagers, one of the first merchants, who 
thinks it a capital joke when he hears the last 
t quietly up 
from his counting house desk, lock his drawers, 
and tell his elerks he’s going to Vicksburg, 
just as coolly as he informs them of an absence 
to dinner. And that isn’t all: he either steps on 
board just as the boat pushes off, or takes a 
small boat after her. Bound to go when he 
says so! Come up with your luggage ; the 
clerk’s a particular friend, and I'll promise you 
the best of state rooms and fare.” 

“Pil do it,” said 1; grasping his hand. 

And we met in the early evening on the 
“ Peytona.” 

I had not been used to stepping on board just 
at shoving off, nor had I quite accustomed my 
comprehension to the calling a four or five 
days’ sailing “a run;” so I was down, with 
ample time to spare, and stood upon the boiler 
deck, surveying the prospect, by the side of a 
nervous man, who declared he could feel the 
steam through his boots. 

If ever there existed a commercial bechive, 
here was one: clerks, porters, draymen, hack- 
a stevedores, rapa ery et and 

ers, swarming in out the cellular pas- 
by the grain and cotton bags, hogsheads, 
corn pot. 9 far as the eye could reach. 
A dozen bells were ringing like mad, and the 
air was dark with the smoke from the firing up 
of the dozen steamboats about, whieh lay side 
by side, head up to the piles of the levee, like a 
column of marine soldiery. All about their 
stems and sterns, audaciously dashing under 
the very wheel paddles, were scores of little 
boats filled with peddlery. The Jew was there 
with his hundred-bladed penknives, sponges, 
and metallic tablets; the Yankee with his 
curious knick-knacks brought from every auc- 
tion mart in town; nondescripts with oranges, 
bananas, and conchshells, which latter now 
and then were blown with sound resembling 
the bray of a mule when touched with colic, 
to which the steamboat bells tolled out their 
music exulting 


ly. 
“Dye see that boat, the third from us!” 
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asked my compagnon du voyage, who now had 
joined the throng about us. 

«She with the heaviest smoke and loudest 
bell ?” 

«The same.” 

«She'll beat us on the start. How eager to 
push off!” 

My friend gave me one of his peculiar 
uals and added, “If she backs out into the 


stream before day after morrow, I'll forfeit 
your good opinion. That puffing, and wheez- 
ing, and bell-tolling is all a sham; a trick to 
eateh passengers. She’s the only boat of her 
trade in, and will keep up the fuss until every 
other neighboring steamer has left; then her 
smoking, and wheezing, and bell-tolling will 
cease until to-morrow afternoon, when a 
second edition will be issued, and so on till 
some other of the line is up. It’s a regular 
thing with some boats.” 

“ And do the public stand it ?” 

“ Her public have to: she’s Hobson’s choice 
to-day. Do you remember Tom . he 
who plaved the Kent bugle so effectually at 
Captain Ric’s last concert? He was once on 
board of her when all this fuss was going on. 
By-and-by both Captain and Pilot were ashore 
some distance off, and Tom mounted to the 
wheel-house, for he’s a bit of an amateur Pilot, 
as he is an amateur in music. Winking to two 
or three of his friends on the levee, off went 
the lines: the wheels were revolving back ward 
at the time furiously, and off she spun into the 
river, upsetting a brace of fat darkies who were 
carrying supplies aboard, and sending a dozen 
conchshells from a little wherry behind, to 
amuse the mermaids and catfish below. ‘Stop 
her, eried the Captain, running to the water's 
edge, and gesticulating furiously. The Pilot 
fell to swearing (as all Pilots do in emergen- 
cies), and the crowd about hurrahed. Tom 
headed her up river, and away she went for 
a few lengths; but he hadn’t calculated the 
current ; and the first thing he knew, he was 
against a seven hundred-tonner, just in, full of 
Dutch emigrants, battering against her sober 
sides like a battering-ram at the walls of Jeru- 
salem, and frightening the poor jaw-breaking 
linguists out of their senses.” 

“It took Tom some time to work out of 
that scrape. Old ——, who was then District 
Attorney, gave it as his opinion that the pro- 

ing was ‘ flat piracy; but he eouldn’t find 
a Grand Jury to do anything but laugh at him, 
and call it a good joke. But here we are off.” 

And the Peytona spun into the stream like 
a mettled courser at the drum tap. She was 
evidently puffed with self conceit of her own 
power and ability; for not a stair deigned to 
ereak under the loads of baggage and fat 
humanity which had hurried up and down from 





deck to deck; not an inch of t in the 
splendid saloon had dimmed beneath the tread 
of passengers; her smoke belched upward 
with all the 


mposity of furnace-kindling ; 
and her wheels beat the turbid waters with 
solid pats which were intended to strike suita- 
ble terror into the mammoth catfish round 
about. 
The “Peytona” was built like all other 
Western river steamboats, with an elliptical 
hull, beaten out at the poles more than is geo- 
metrical in an ellipse, and upon the hull sat the 


oe duly imprisoned and overlaid by the. 


mansion-like cabin, which was pillared up from 
bow to stern. A flight of steps from the wa- 
ter’s edge gave passage to the boiler deck and 
entrance to the two saloons beyond. Still 
another deck was over the aS § cabin whi- 
ther the Captain and Pilot went into i 
ate exile whenever the boat was on its wi 
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way, and where children gambolled (is vice so 
young on the Mississippi river, I think I hear 
some listener say), while their papas smoked 
in active opposition to the puffing escape pipes 
at their side. 

We swept by the city. A mile or so of 
shipping to eye, with here and there some 
caravanserai, like cotton yards, and the houses 
had longer separation between them. Here 
was Lafayette, the asylum of anglicised Dutch- 
men; next we bent into Carrollton; and then 
commenced the monotonous scenery of the 
Mississippi river: flat land and winding river, 
trees, mt sed with occasionally a bit 
of bluff, with elevation like the snow hills your 
schoolboy builds in the midst of a New Hamp- 
shire winter. 

Night came on, and, with it, the tea urn; 
after which I plunged into a state room, 
arranged my nt a for the next four days, 
and settled down to sleep, thinking of “ Long- 
fellow” in the narrow berth, and his poetry, 
especially of the lines— 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is my destined end or way ; 
Bat to live that each to morrow 


Finds me further than to day. 
further up the Mississippi, of course. 
* * * * - 


One day upon a Mississippi steamboat is 
generally a stereotype of all the other days of 
passage. There may sometimes occur a snag- 
ging, or a fire, with perhaps a collision, to vary 
the incidents of each sluggish hour; but since 
the river navigation is so well understood, and 
Captains and Pilots, by becoming owners of 
the crafts they guide, are more careful, a total 
want of catastrophe is the most expectable by 
even nervous ladies. 

One day, then, is the sample of all ; and how 
does it wear away ? 

The dull light of morning becomes brighter 
and roseate over the tree-tops about, as the 
steam packet still puffs and paddles her way 
along. 

As the sun emerges from the forests about, 
sleepy travellers emerge from their state-room 
doors on the outside guard passage-way, art 
in every variety of demi toilette, swallow the 
fresh air. A heavy-eyelided negro will be 
scattering dust in the cabin with serious inten- 
tions of accomplishing the operation usually 
termed “sweeping.” Another of the same 
description will be summoning courage for the 
exertion of shaking the large cabin-bell, 
whose sound is intended to diminish a passen- 
ger’s quota of sleep. Other sleepy waiters 
will emerge from unknown of the boat 
and attend to the complicated machinery of the 
table ; which by their exertions (altho five 
minutes before it had scarcely afforded room 
for the lounging legs of a Hoosier) soon be- 
comes along table ready for breakfast, din- 
ner, or supper at the appropriate hours for 
each meal, At the noise of the clicking plates 
and rattling knives and forks, the hungry pas- 
sengers from door-gaping state-rooms, and 
from side doors, and through the windows from 
the hurricane deck watch with stomachic inte- 
rest the evolutions of the waiters. They ana- 
thematize the laziness of this one or commend 
the briskness of that one. They count the 
plates, and endeavor to smell out the bill of 
fare as opens the pantry door. And with their 
eyes they measure the bread which the cabin- 
boy carefully puts out by every plate (deli- 
cately lunging a fork into an immense bread- 
oy fall of bread-chunks and then executing a 
forenge “ng tp eeny, metres ad 

. By accumu 
fore watching eyes hot corn-bread and 





rolls; steaks and chops; while pitchers of milk 
and basins of sugar are deployed in the centre 
of the table. A fat waiter enters with a coffee 
urn, which is bubbling musically. A retinue 
of leaner waiters similarly armed, with now 
and then an urn of tea, follow him. Diffident 
passengers edge ey up. The “old travel- 
lers” march towards the head of the table with 
confident air and selecting a particular chair, 
stand behind it and eye it as it determined to 
risk life itself before surrendering up a seat or 
missing the first dive at a beefsteak and plate 
of rolls. Other gentlemen have walked to- 
wards that steamboat sanctum sanctorum 
ycleped ladies’ saloon ; and self-complacently 
watch the opening doors, for well they know 
THEY have a seat reserved. The hungry diffi- 
dents and “old uns” below are eyeing with 
envious sullenness these aforesaid reserved 
seats and their reserved future occupants. 
Presently the Captain descends from his place 
of exile on the hurricane deck ; takes off his 
hat and polishes his red forehead with a still 
redder handkerchief, and marches dignifiedly to 
the top of the table, followed by admiring 
eyes at the foot. The admiring eyes soon re- 
assume an hungry aspect. The bell rings, and 
down drop the passengers and proceed to 
attack the edibles. The ladies’ table is a com- 
plete battle-field of affectation struggling with 
the appetite which a river breeze induces; 
imndbast coffee is criticised ; biscuits are nib- 
bled ; and perhaps in a certain quarter a plate 
of hot rolls furnishes text for an anti-dyspeptic 
lecture from an old lady to whom dry toast 
proves a great consolation. 

Breakfast over, the ladies retire to their 
toilette, or their lace and worsted work, or 
perchance a book ; others of them enliven the 
cabin with music from the grand piano which 
every first-class boat provides for her company. 
The gentlemen seek the boiler deck, where 
they sit in gaping arm-chairs; and talk; or 
read in their books with colored covers the 
various wonders of modern romance ; or hang 
their legs over the rail and smoke in musing 
silence as they gaze at the scenery about. 
Politics is the prevailing theme ; although now 
and then a reckoning of distances affords an 
exciting topic of conversation for the moment. 
The waiters within have taken to pieces the 
complicated table machinery, only to put the 
pieces together again in a few hours. At one 
of the bits of table there is card playing. 
Some gamblers are near by watching an op- 
portunity to join the party. But they are com- 
pelled to be cautious and diplomatic; for 
gambling on the Western waters, like watch- 
stuffing in goodly Manhattan, has come to be 
understqod ; ~ there is little card fleecing 
nowadays on the Mississippi first-class pack- 
ets. At another table a bilious-looking youth 
is endeavoring to write; but gives up in 
despair upon hearing a passer by remark sotfo 
voce to a friend “how proficient that young 
man is in short-hand hieroglyphics.” At an- 
other table some infatuated youths have com- 
menced a game of chess; but before five 
moves a castle urged by the shaking boat as 
she labors over a sand bar, and which was still 
hemmed in by unmoved pieces, gives check by 
a strange freak, and bishops and knights prance 
about merrily. 

On drives the boat; perhaps stopping “on 
a swamp-bound coast” to land a passenger or 
take one up; in either case shoving a narrow 

lank ashore and sending him to walk it as if 
both himself and plank were troubled with an 
ague fit no patent medicine could palliate. Or 
the boat stops at some town or city builded 
almost among a primeval forest; and the pas- 
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sengers step ashore to stretch their legs and 
was bit through the town or buy refresh- 
ments, 

Or the boat hungers for wood, and at a given 
signal there pushes out from the river bank a 
flat boat loaded with adozencords. A line is 
thrown and the flat boat made fast to the 
steamer’s side, where the wood soon changes 
wane without any loss of time save in speed 

imiuished by towing along additional floating 
matter. The wood unloaded, the lines are 
cut, and the flat boat floats back to its station. 

Lunch is an agreeable interlude. So is din- 
ner; and the siesta in the hot cabin. Or the 
afternoon lounge by the favored few in the 
ladies’ cabin, where there is of course the 
usual variety of nonsense, flirtation, and music. 
Or the watching the daylight fade as pro- 
menading the hurricane.deck. Then rings the 
tea bell. There is more eating and drinking. 
The cards thereafter shuffle brisker at the table 
by the bar; and the laughter and fun in the 
ladies’ cabin sounds better from beneath the 
brilliant — Then comes sleep ; and closes 
a day the like of which you will see to-morrow, 
and as long thereafier as cireumstances and 
low water keep you under headway. 

Low water! 

I gathered some experience as to the mean- 
ing of that phrase after getting into the Ohio. 
Our skilful pilot had brought us past a half 
dozen of boats smaller than our own who 
were aground; many of them, however, very 
distinguished in a general way. There was 
the “ General Scoit,” puffing and blowing ona 
sand bar with all its fires foremost. There 
was the General Worth, and the General Tay- 
lor, and the General Washington, all striking 
their flags at two or three feet of water, cover- 
ed with the ignominy of our passing shrugs and 





langhs. But the turn of the “ Peytona” came 
next; and with a bump which threw the head | 
steward into the door of a state-room he was | 
entering among a parcel of trunks; and/| 
brought powedtl ans from all the freight | 
of nervousaéss hy toad and upset the caleu- 
lations of a ttid of amateur sharpers who | 
were being pigeoned by their would be victim, | 
the boat “ brought up” on a sand bar. 

“ More steam” was the word to the 
engineer ; while the heaviest of the ngers 
held a mass meeting in the stern to highten the 
weight of the boat on the bar, and thus enable 
the boat to back out and feel a better channel. 
Swifter and swifter revolved the paddles ; fire 
flashed from the furnace eyes of the “ Peyto- 
na;” she was spurred to the utmost of her 
powers ; but “the nature of the course proved 
too much.” A flat boat was near at hand and 
the usual business of lightening cargo by 
throwing us overboard—don’t stare—into the 
said flat boat was immediately resorted to. 
The latter was soon filled with her male cargo, 
leaving the ladies and babies on buard; thus 
forming a sort of nautical Methodist assem- 
blage. The proceeding answered, and the good 
river Ohio, no doubt, pleased with this offeri 
of man’s pride to the power of her channel, 
lowered the sands beneath us and over the bar 
we went. 

Of all places in the world for the study of 
humanity in all its variety of light and shade, 
in all its grotesqueness, picturesqueness, and 
kaleidoseope changes of character, give me 
the mee steamboat. Industrious pa- 
tronage of Manhattan omnibuses, particularly 
the line which boast the guardianship of town- 
renowned “ Kipp & Brown,” or of the Harlaem 
railroad cars below “ Twenty-Seventh street,” 





may do something for the “ r study of 
mankind.” I am not sure but that diligent 





pursuit of novelty in the direction of our city 
suburb, “ Hoboken,” of summer afternoons, 
may be of benefit in the same line. But travel 
on the Mississippi river and you will give the 
palm to its steamboats, meet all the 
grades of life ; a thousand chapters of human 
history bind themselves ever in the cabins, 
capable on ay 2 acquaintance of an interest- 
ing reading; human passion in every variety 
turns its eM for inspection. A week of con- 
tact rubs off the outer coatings of selfishness ; 
picks the locks of mind; unfolds a score of 
conventional heart coverings; lays bare a 
thousand tricks of life ; and fills your book of 
mental observation with curious and valuable 
notes and addenda for reference. 

Let no Manhattaner hankering after foreign 
travel neglect to “ voyage it” on the Western 
waters before breathing European air. 


REVIEWS. 





Orations and S on Various Occasions. 
By Edward Everett. Newedition. 2 vols. 
8vo. Boston: Little & Brown. 


Or the successful men of the country, mea- 
suring suecess by the ordinary standards, 
Edward Everett is a conspicuous example. 
He has filled the most og aioe ublic offices 
at home and abroad with honor; has, from his 
very youth, been a conspicuous man in responsi- 
ble situations. And he enjoys, without the usual 
labors or tests, a considerable reputation as an 
author. He is known as a man of letters, and 
chiefly through the addresses before us. In 
no other way, perhaps, could an equal display 
of talent have gained for its possessor so large 
a degree of popularity. The oration or ad- 
dress of the class delivered by Mr. Everett, is 
a composition which is always received with 
courtesy. An audience which has invited an 
orator, is bound to protect his fame, or, at least, 
to spare his Sem any hostile censure. He 
is on a platform, delivering a discourse which 
is to be honored, in the “ Pickwickian sense of 
the word ;” that is, people are to pretend to be 
ayvake, at all events to arouse themselves at 
the conclusion to pass a complimentary resolu- 
tion “for the valuable and interesting paper” 
which has just been delivered. This is the 
usual course with orations. The average 
standard of these productions is dulness, and 
the mind of the audience is made up to it. 
When anything at all attractive is presented, 
the applause is proportioned to the surprise ; 
and in this way a very mediocre man may 
achieve great triumphs before the Common 
Council, at a Celebration Day, on the Fourth of 
July, or at the table of the Historical Society. 
Who ever, at the last-named place, knew the 
usual complimentary honors to be withheld ? 
Who ever saw the hero of the evening 
eut up in the next morning’s papers 
Who would not pronounce the adventurous 
carper a bore, and beside himself, who should 
venture to dispute the good faith of those con- 
gratulatory remarks? Everybody, to be sure, 
feels the humbug, but everybody has made up 
his mind that it is ch t and most comfort- 
able to hold no discussion on the subject. In 
this way stupidity and gravity are suckled by 
men of the weed, 

This is the felicity of anniversary orators, 
and accounts for their occasionally enjoying a 
vast amount of unquestioned fame, while poor 
devil authors, as they are termed, men of wit, 
fancy, and imagination, are ineffectually strug- 
gling upwards through public indifference and 
a swarm of buzzing detractors. The latter are 
independent beings; the former are parts of 
the conventional social system. 
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Undoubtedly Edward Everett has been 
* lucky” man, if we judge his labors by the stan- 
dard we apply to authors generally; but he 
has, as certainly, deserved his reputation 
among the host of a who deliver oc- 
casional orations. the side of authorship, 
his accomplishments may be thus enumerated. 
They are neither few, common, nor slender. 
He has industry, carefulness, moderation in 
statement, ingenuity in illustration. He always 
brings something worthy of the occasion. 
But where is the bold oratorical invention, in 
treatment or in style—what light has he thrown 
— his subject by original faney—what power 
of imagination is there in his pietures—what 
depths of philosophy has he sounded—what re- 
memberable sentenees, to become proverbs, 
has he uttered to the world? You see an 
elaborate prudence whieh is, of itself, a com- 
pliment to the audience, and makes the most 
of the ordinary resources of the occasion ; but 
where is the superabundunce of life-giving 
power and vitality? It is something not to be 
crude or ill-timed, and of these ungentlemanly 
vices in literature, Mr Everett is never gui'ty. 
On the contrary, he has an amenity which 
ean never be taken by surprise. No oppos- 
ing theory or malignant system can overthrow 
his calm equilibrium. He asserts a fact or an 
opinion with doubt or hesitation, with the 
reserve of a man who wishes to broaeh nothing 
unless it be generally received, who will con- 
scientiously risk nothing. If he feels confi- 
dent of his subject, he excels in its statement. 
He selects his cireumstanees with skill, sum- 
mons his historical reflections, is sonorous and 
oe in style. In the open air, ata crowd- 

cmbly, his periods make an impression ; 
in the closet the demand is better supplied, and 
we may turn from one to another of a thou- 
sand writers who will stimulate us by their 
profound judgment, vivid imagination, or 
strong individuality—whom Nature commands 
us to prefer. 

In this new edition of Mr. Everett's “Ora- 
tions and Speeches,” eighty-one in number, 
we have an unvarying exhibition, on a —_ 
variety of occasions, of his well disciplined 
habits of reflection. The earliest, delivered 
twenty-six years ago, does not suffer by com- 
oe with the last _ a ae _*. 

e present a passage from eac’ rst is 
from a sketch of the disadvantages to literary 
cultivation of a diversity of languages, and the 
inference of the favorable position in this re- 
spect of America :— 


« By the multiplication of languages, the pow- 
erful effect of international sympathy on the pro- 
gress of letters has been grently impaired. The 
muses of Shakspeare and Milton, of Camoens, of 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon, of Corneille and 
Racine, of Dante and Tasso, of Goethe and Schil- 
ler, are comparative strangers to each other. 
Certainly it is not intended that these illustrious 
minds are unknown beyond the limits of the lands 
in which they were trained, and to which they 
spoke. But who is ignorant that not one of them 
finds a full and hearty response from any other 
people but his own, and that their writings must 
be, to some extent, a school book, except to those 
who read them in the mother tongue? There are 
other Janguages besides those alluded to, in which 
the works of a great writer would be still more 
effectually locked up. How few, even of well- 
educated foreigners, know anything of the litera- 
ture of the Hungarian, Sclavonian, or Scandina- 
Hoe races! to say nothing of the languages of the 

ast. 

“This evil is so great and obvious, that for 
nearly two centuries after the revival of letters, the 
Latin language was adopted, as a matter of course, 
by the scholars of Europe, in works intended for 
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general circulation. We see men like Luther, 
Calvin, Erasmas, Bacon, Grotius, and Leibnitz, 
who could searce have written a line without ex- 
citing the admiration of their countrymen, driven 
to the use of a tongue which none but the learned 
could understand. For the sake of addressing the 
echolars of other countries, these great men, and 
others like them, in many of their writings, were 
willing to cut themselves off from all sympathy 
with the mass of those whom, as patriots, they 
must have wished most to instruct. In works of 
pure seience and learned criticism, this is of the 
Jess consequence ; for, being independent of senti- 
ment, it matters less how remote from real life the 
symbols by which their ideas are conveyed. But, 
when we see a writer, like Milton, who, as much 
asany other that ever lived, was a master of the 
music of his native tongue; who, besides all the 
beauty of conception and imagery, knew better 
than most other men how to breathe forth his 
thoughts and images 
“dn notes with many a winding bout 

Of tinked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy canning, 

The melting voice through mazes runuing, 

Untwisting ail the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony ;” 
when we see a master of English eloquence, thus 
gifted, choosing a dead language,—the dialect of 
the closet, a tongue without an echo from the 
hearts of the people,—as the veliicle of his defence 
of that people’s rights; asserting the cause of 
Englishmen in the language, as it may be truly 
called, of Cicero ; we can only measure the incon- 
gruity, by reflecting what Cicero would himself 
have thought and felt, if compelled to defend the 
cause of Roman freedom, not in the language of 
the Roman citizen, but in that of the Grecian rhe- 
torician, or the Punic merchant. /nd yet, Milton 
could not choose but employ this language ; for he 
felt that in this, and this alone, he could speak the 
— with which all Europe rang from side to 


“ There is little doubt that the prevalence of the 
Latin language, among modern scholars, was a 
great cause, not only of the slow progress of let- 
ters among the people at large, but of the stiffness 
and constraint of the vernacular style of most 
scholars themselves, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. That the reformation in religion 
advanced with such rapidity is, in no small degree, 
to be attributed to the translations of the Seriptures 
and the use of liturgies in the modern tongues. 
The preservation, in Jegal acts, in England, of a 
foreign language,—I will not offend the majesty of 
Rome by calling it Latin—down to so late a 
period as 1730, may be one reason why reform in 
the law did not keep pace with the progress of re- 
form in some other departments. With the esta- 
blishment of popular institutions und-: Cromwell, 
among various other legal imprevemcats, many of 
which were speedily adopted by our plain-dealing 
forefathers, the records of the law were ordered to 
be kept in English; ‘a novelty, says the learned 
commentator on the English laws, ‘ which, at the 
restoration, was no longer continued, practisers 
having found it very difficult to express themselves 
so concisely or significantly in any other language 
but Latin.’ 

“ Nor are the other remedies for the evil of a 
multiplicity of tongues more efficacious. Some- 
thing, of course, is done by translations, and some- 
thing by the study of foreign languages. But that 
no effectual transfusion of the higher literature of a 
country can take place in the way of translation, 
need not be urged ; and it is a remark of one of 
the few who could have courage to make such a 
remark, Madame de Stael, that it is impossible 
fully to comprehend the literature of a foreign 
tongue. The general preference given till lately 
to Young's Night Thoughts and Ossian, over all 
the other English poets, in many parts of the.con- 
tinent of Europe, confirms the justice of this ob- 
fervation. It is unnecessary, however, to repeat, 
that it is not intended to apply to works of exact 


Science, or merely popular information. 
“ There is, i an influence of exalted geni- 





us, coéxtensive with the earth. Something of its 
power will be felt, in spite of the obstacles of differ- 
ent languages, remote regions, and other times. 
The minds of Dante and of Shakspeare have, no 
doubt, by indirect influence, affected thou ands 
who never read a line of either. But the true 
empire of genius, its sovereign sway, must be at 
home, and over the hearts of kindred men. A 
charm, which nothing can borrow, and for which 
there is no substitute, dwells in the simple sound of 
our mother tongue, Not analysed, nor reasoned 
upon, it unites the simplest recollections of early 
lite with the matarest conceptions of the under- 
standing. The heart is willing to open all its 
avenues to the language in which its infantile 
caprices were soothed ; and, by the curious efficacy 
of the principle of association, it is this echo from 
the faint dawn of intelligence, which gives to elo- 
quence much of its manly power, and to poetry 
much of its divine charm. 

« What a noble prospect presents itself, in this 
way, for the circulation of thought and sentiment 
in our country! Instead of that multiplicity of 
dialect, by which mental communication and 
sympathy between different nations are restrained 
in the Old World, a continually expanding realm 
is opened to American intellect, by the extension 
of one language over so large a portion of the 
Continent. ‘The enginery of the press is here, for 
the first time, brought to bear, with all its mighty 
power, on the minds and hearts of men, in ex- 
changing intelligence, and circulating opinions, un- 
checked by diversity of language, over an empire 
more extensive than the whole of Europe.” 


The second is from a speech made at the 
Annual Meeting of the husetts Bible 
Society, in which, after tracing with ingenuity 
the means and influences of the successive 
translations of the Scriptures, he enters upon 
this, not uncalled for, comparison of the Sacred 
Books of Judea and other Eastern lands :-— 

“ There is another consideration of a practical 
nature, which I should be glad to offer to the 
meeting, if I have not exceeded my allowance of 
time. We all have pretty strong strong and, as I 
think, just impressions of the superiority of Chris- 
tendom over the Mahometan, Hindoo, and Pagan 
countries. Our civilization, 1 know, is still very 
imperfect, impaired by many a vice which dis- 
graces our Christian nurture,—by many a woe 
which 

* * Appears a spot upon a vestal's robe, 
The worse for what it soils.’ 

But when we compare the condition of things in 
Christendom with that which prevails in the coun- 
tries just named, we find that all the evils which 
exist among us prevail there in a greater degree, 
while they are subject to innumerable others, so 
dreadful as to make us almost ready to think it 
were better for the mass of the population, humanly 
speaking, if they had never been born. Well, 
now, Mr. Chairman, what maketh us to differ? I 
know of no final and sufficient cause but the dif- 
ferent character of Christianity, and the religions 
which prevail in Turkey, Persia, India, China, and 
the other semi-civilized or barbarous countries ; 
and this difference, as far as 1 know, is accurately 
reflected in their sacred books respectively. I 
mean, sir, that the Bible stands to the Koran abd 
the Vedas in the same relation as that in which 
Christianity stands to Mahometanism, or Brahman- 
ism, or Buddhism; or Christendom tu Turkey, 
Hindostan, or China. 

“ We should all, I believe, more fully appreciate 
the value of the Scriptures, if we compared them 
with other books assuming the character of sacred. 
I have not done it so much as I wish I had; but 
one reason—a main one—has been, the extreme 
repulsiveness of those books which I have tried to 
read. I have several times in my life attempted 
to read the Koran. 1 have done sq lately. I 
have approached it with a highly excited literary 
curiosity. Ihave felt a strong desire to penetrate 
this great mystery of the Arabian desert. As I 
haye, in some quiet Turkish town (for in the pro- 
yincig] Turkish towns there is little of the bustle 





of our western life), listened at the close of day to 
the clear, calm voice of the muezzin, from the top 
of the graceful minaret, calling the faithful to 
evening prayer—as | have mused on the vicissi- 
tudes of all human things, beneath the venerable 
dome of St. Sophia’s—I have, 1 may say, longed 
to find some rational ground of sympathy between 
Christianity and Islam ; but anything more repul- 
sive and uninviting than the Koran, | have seldom 
attempted to peruse, even when taken up with 
these kindly feelings. And yet, sir, you are well 
aware that it is not conceived in a spirit of hosti- 
lity to the Old and New Testament, but recognises 
them both as a divine revelation. With such por- 
tions of the sacred books of the Hindoos as have 
fallen in my way, the care is far worse. They 
contain, it is true, some elevated moral sentiments 
of an ascetic cast, and some strains inspired by a 
sense of the beauties of nature. But the mytholo- 
gical system contained in them is a tissve of mon- 
strosities and absurdities, by turns so revolting and 
nauseous as to defy perusal, except fiom some 
strong motive of duty or of literary curiosity, 
which would prompt the investigation. I reaily 
believe that few things would do more to raise the 
Seriptures in our estimation, than to compare the 
Bible with the Koran and the Vedas. It is not a 
course of reading to be generally recommended. 
A portion of the books are searce, and, as 1 have 
said, their contents eminently repulsive ; but I will 
venture to say to those whose professional duty it 
is to maintain the sacred character of the Christian 
Scriptures, that I know of scarce any line of read- 
ing which might be taken up with greater advan- 
tage, for the purpose of fair comparison, than that 
of the sacred books, as they are called, of the Ma- 
hometans and Hindoos.” 


On historical questions, on occasions of 
patriotism, for the diffusion of education, for 
the promotion of science, for the elevation of 
the laboring man, for the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, for justly awarded My ge honors, 
for international courtesies, Mr. Everett’s pen, 
during a quarter of a century, has been steadily 
employed. He has been a lover and defender 
of good, in a practical way. He has not 
shrunk from any worthy occasion. This col- 
lection of his writings shows this, and always 
in a way to command our respect. 

In the preface to the present work the au- 
thor closes with an intimation which we trust 
he may have the opportunity fully to realize : 
—“It is still,” says he,“ my purpose, should 
my health permit, to offer to the publie indul- 
gence a selection from a Jarge number of arti- 
cles contributed by me to the North American 
Review, and from the speeches, reports, and 
official correspondence prepared in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the several official 
stations, which I have had the honor to fill at 
home and abroad. Nor am I wholly without 
hope that I shall be able to execute the more 
arduous project to which I have devoted a 
good deal of time for many years, and towards 
which I have collected ample materials—that 
of a systematic treatise on the modern law, of 
nations, more especially in reference to those 
questions which have been discussed between 
the government of the Unied States and 
Europe since the peace of 1783.” 

The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with Remi- 
niscences of Friends and Contemporaries, 
2 vols. Harpers. 
“Tue child,” says Wordsworth, “is father of 
the man,” and Leigh Hunt at seventy is a 

oof of the saying. Ashe began, so he ends; 

is latest pages ure as vain, egotistical, and as, 
suming as his earliest. The old epithet of 
Cockney had a meaning in it. The smal} ob. 
trusion of self, of petty imperfections, little 
opinions, insignificant facts—the burlesque of 


greatness, which becomes painfully apparent 
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to ho when ey Hunt meddles with a lofty 
subject, are n prominent exaggeration in 
this ee oe Whatever the object to 
be described, er the hero to be drawn, 
we have with him an admixture of Leigh Hunt. 
The standard of literature, of politics, and 
even of religion, is still Leigh Hunt. His 
pretty, petty way of writing pervades all. 

An auto is, of course, expected to 
write about himself; but there are many ways 
of doing this—proportioned to the individual 
character. There is Gibbon’s autobiography, 
familiar and confidential enough, but also 
stately and impressive. Scott’s is a measure 
of the gentleman it describes. Southey’s has 
an eye for other objects than himself. Leigh 
Hunt's is pert, fussy, patronizing, and dimi- 
nishing. © man or thing grows ter 
through his optics. There is a prodigious 
talk of admiration; but honest, simple reve- 
rence, we fear, there is little. 

The least pleasing part of Leigh Hunt is his 
assumption of charity. He 
on all occasions—till we begin to suspect it to 


rades this virtue | 





be for the most part sheer cant ; ahabit acquired | 
in boyhood, when the understanding was weak, | 


and education one-sided, which there has never 
been enough vigor of mind or solid training to 
throw off. On looking more closely into this 
matter, we find this extravagance of virtue 
not inconsistent with a degree of prejudiced 
spite. 

A large, broad view of human nature, Leigh 
Hunt has shown himself incapable of taking, 
in his treatment of Dante. The cultivation of 
the feminine part of his nature has been too 
exclusive. 

Yet irae Hunt has been a serviceable man, 
and a kindly one, to English literature. His 
gentle uses of literary biography, and some of 
the lessons of yom we i in his multifarious 
writings, have earried delight and improve- 
ment, and will still bear them to many house- 
holds. He is the parent of much of the cul- 
tivated, and now honored popular literature of 
the day. We may trace the “Household 
Words” to the Indicator. The comparison 
will reflect honor on the latter. If Dickens 
connects the unmixed spirit of benevolence 
with a deeper vein of caustic wit, and a sensi- 
ble ry a0 to the living facts of the world, 
Hunt brought more of the 


_turus ”). 


| 


ong of an evidence that the public are not 
indifferent to the better flights and utterances 
of the Muse. There is no living writer, 
whose ee demand a more thorough 
mutual understanding, both in sympathy and 
culture, between poet and reader, than these ; 
and we cannot believe they would have been 
now issued anew unless there had been a sub- 
stantial call for them. We can heartily com- 
mend Messrs. Francis & Co. for selecting Miss 
Barrett ; and for presenting her so agreeably 
in unwonted luxury of type and paper. 

There are, however, several points connected 


with the present issue, involving the proprie- 
ties, both as regards author an ‘onan on 
which we are constrained to dwell. 


Without voucher of editor or publisher, it 
might be supposed at first sight that these vo- 
lumes were an authentic publication under 
direction of the distinguished author herself, 
at least an exact reprint of such original Lon- 
don publication. A brief examination of their 
arrangement, as compared with the previous 
edition issued by Messrs. Langley, in this city, 
several years since, and authorized by Miss 
Barrett, will show an example of gross care- 
lessness which cannot be allowed to pass, in a 
literary journal, without some severity of com- 
ment. The custom of issuing surreptitious and 
misedited editions of the writings of forei 
poets has prevailed to so injurious an extent in 
this country, as at length to require a com- 
ment. To make clear its necessity in this 
particular case, a brief historical statement of 
the caurse and progress of Miss Barrett's 
American reputation seems to be demanded. 
In 1841, we believe none of Miss Barrett’s 
poems had ever appeared in American print, 
nor had her name, as far as we know, reached 
the American public, in any mention, in news- 
paper or magazine: when for the first time a 
criticism appeune in a critical monthly (“ Arc- 

hat was the first critical recognition 
of the authoress in the United States: which 
was followed in 1844 by Messrs. ny 
re-publication of the two volumes issued by 


publishers to furnish our community with a 
permanent edition of the Poet’s writings— 
worthy of a place in the Library—that they 
had not waited for the new English edition, 
now immediately forthcoming, which will be 


; |issued undereher own directions, and contain 


the lected and arranged by her. 
self—by which she wishes to have her. fame 
adjudged. For that authentic and reliable 
publication we shall reserve our critical judg. 
ment: which will show that the distinguished 
lady so mispresented and misrepresented to us 
now, may fairly claim a poetical position among 
the most eminent of our own or any age. 





Mental Hygiene; or, an Examination of the 
Intellect and Passions, desi, to show how 
they affect and are affected by the Bodily 
Functions, and their influence on Health and 

evity. By William Sweetser, M.D., 
Prof. of Theory and Practice in Bowdoin, 
Castleton, and Geneva Medical Colleges, 
&c., &c. 2d Edition, re-written and en- 
larged. Putnam. 

Tue mind is often diseased ; it has, therefore, 

a state of health, governed by certain fixed 

laws. What those are, has been less investi- 

gated than the laws of the body. How far 
they are the same; to what degree they are 


€" | disunited ; in what respect they are reciprocal ; 


what control man has over them; to what de- 
gree can they be disturbed and impeded in 
their operations, is little known. e ana- 
tomy of the brain is still imperfect—the fune- 
tions of its component parts scarcely, in the 
smallest degree, understood—its simplest or- 
ganic diseases barely perceptible with the eye 
of the microscope, or the touch of the sealpel. 
The knowledge of man in his highest state, of 
the man distinct from the animal, is hardly be- 
gun. Pope’s celebrated line, 


The proper study of mankind is man, 


embraces a lofty truth. But it was not from 
a consciousness of whiat is known, so much as 
a feeling of most lamentable ignorance of the 





Moxon in London—from the advanced sheets |immense field of inquiry before him, that 
furnished for that purpose by Miss Barrett to | prompted the utterance of this idea. One 


Mr. Mathews, who was her chief American 


correspondent, The edition of Messrs, Lang- 


ley was introduced by a dedication and preface 
tic feeling, was 4 


Miss Barrett. ithout regarding in the 


| whose profound attainments, centuries since, 
entitled him to be enumerated among the 


|“ seven wise men,” gave us the direction— 


Trott ecavrov, as the result of his life; the 


more familiar with the best literature, and cul- | least that arrangement of her own poems, the | only worthy employment and investigation de- 
tivated the reproductive friendship of old books. | present compiler has taken the liberty to add serving the attention of those who should 
For the vast body of minor authors, or the to that collection the Seraphim and other | follow him. 


gh age enjoyable parts of great ones, Leigh Poems, not included in her own authorized | 
un He appreciates | 


t is a loving cicerone. 
constantly the picturesque in character and 
action. Among the literary men of his age, 
where Coleridge thought out the principle, and 
Lamb instinctively felt it, and Hazlitt popular- 
ized it philosophically, Hunt caught its illus- 
tration in the anecdote, the sharp saying, the 
peculiarity of person, dress, or manners. Scat- 
tered over his fifty volumes of familiar gossip 
about books, London, his friends, there is a 
delightful enjoyment to be extracted, which 
will long be cherished by youth and woman- 
hood, and a certain stage of intellectual culti- 
vation. If his books and tastes teach his read- 
ers to outgrow himself, what better end can 
they answer? 


The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
In two volumes. 
& Co. 


Tue publication of a new edition of the works 
of a poet, so peculiar and ir Aig gs 
to a more select and cultivated class of 
readers—and in a form of el and excel- 
lence involving a considerable outlay, is some- 





New York: C. 8S. Francis 


ing. | of a like kind are left in 


edition ; dividing the mass into two equal vo- 
lumes—removing the dedication and preface 
from their proper position—and prefixing them 
to an equal half of the entire collection—a 
palpable deception, calculated to cast discredit 
on the edition. Further arrogating a right to 
deal with these writings in commission and 
omission as they chose, the compiler, whoever 
he may be, has stricken off a note explanatory 
of a passage in her and also another 
note in the body of the volumes attached to a 
uotation from an American poct. That 
oon two notes were complimentary to Mr. 
Mathews, her own chosen medium of com- 
munication with the American public, by no 
means dimini oe the <pene i ~— Par 
of the proceeding, particu as all other notes 
eft their places. Who 

appointed Messrs. Franeis & Co. or their com- 
ler, to put in or leave out of the writings of 


iss Barrett, according to their her ee 
judgment or no ae oom t? What 
ean be placed on issued 


eta Peart 
with such a stigma on their ? It is 





In the work before us, we have a well writ- 
ten treatise on the mutual relations of the 
mind and the body, and especially in what de- 
gree the mind affects the physical organization. 
“Agreeable and well regulated intellectual 
' occupations are, I conceive, as essential to the 

soundness of the mind, as are judicious exer- 
‘cises to that of the body; and as the 
health of the latter, it must be admitted, con- 
‘duces to that of the former, so, likewise, as 
_it will be my uniform endeavor to establish in 
‘the succeedi of this volume, does a 
sound state of the mind impart a salutary in- 
fluence to the functions of the body.” 

The doctor wisely considers that the culti- 
vation of the mind and severe mental applica- 
tion, though they prodace a peculiar train of 
diseases, are no more injurious to physical 
health than a corresponding amount of bodily 
labor. He strengthens this position by statis- 
wag ge me many celebrated philoso- 

at death. He enumerates 





to be regretted, if it was the wish of the | 1 
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stances connected with the neglect or abuse of 
this physical and animal nature, as their se- 
dentary habits, injudicious diet, inconsiderate 
indulgence of their different appetites, &c., 
than to their mere mental labors. But, as 
being less blameworthy, and more flattering 
to their pride of understanding, students ge- 
nerglly prefer to charge their bodily infirmities 
upon their toils of intellect. I feel well satis- 
fied that, would studious men, or those whose 
avocations draw especially on the energies of 
the brain, but bestow the requisite attention 
on the regimen of life, they might, as before 
said, enjoy as good and uniform a share of 
health as most other classes of the community. 
* * * * We are obviously possessed of a 
three-fold nature—intellectual, moral, and 
physical; and would we secure to ourselves 
the greatest amount of enjoyment, and raise 
ourselves to the highest attainable condition of 
humanity, we must regard, must educate, and 
perfect it in its three-fold relations. 

“Among the rules of health most essential to 
be observed by those whose pursuits belong 
more especially to the mind, we may, in the 
first place, mention temperance, both in eating 
and drinking. Persons of studious and seden- 
tary habits neither require, nor will they bear 
the same amount and kind of food as those 
whose occupations call forth greater physical 
exertion, and produce consequently a more 

‘rapid consumption of the materials of the body. 
If such, therefore, will persist in eating and 
drinking like the day laborer, they must look 
to experience indigestion, and all its aggra- 
vated train of miseries. Or, even should they 
escape such, the yet graver ills of excessive re- 
poren as inflammations aud congestions, will 

likely to overtake them. * * * It is scarcely 
necessary, I trust, to insist on the importance 
to the health of intellectual men of daily ex- 
ercise in the open air, Without this no one, 
whose employments are of a sedentary charac- 
ter, can expect to maintain sound health. The 
amount of exercise required will depend some- | 
thing on the constitution, and much on the 
kind and quantity of the food. From two to 
four hours of the day should certainly be de- 
voted to active bodily exertion.” 

The education of children, the dangers of 

remature and forced exertions of the young 
intellect, are spoken of in proper terms. Suf- 
ficient attention is not devoted to this subject. 
The writer of this notice has recently witness- 
ed the melancholy decease of an exceedingly 
promising child of eleven years, from an affec- 
tion of the brain of insidiously slow com- 
mencement. The child avoided the sports of 
his comrades, and his hours of leisure were 
spent with a book in his hand. Unnoticed 
by his parents, he was suffered to grow up 
with puny frame, spindling and white, like the 
unnatural and foreed shoot from a potatoe 
growing in a dark place, without stamina. 

he mental superiority of children is often 
purchased at fur too high a cost—at the ex- 
pense of a life’s health and comfort. The 
precepts of this work, if practised upon, will 
save many lives. 

The work is attractive in form, written with 
an unusual elegance of style for a medical 
publication, and is one of intrinsie worth, and 
as may be seen by the quotations made here, 
especially adapted to the necessities of profes- 
sional and literary men, 





The Jewish Chronicle quotes a beautiful apo- 
thegm from a Talmudical philosopher: The 
noblest charity is to prevent a man from accepting 
charity ; and the best alms are to show and enable 


The Com Works of Shakspeare, Revi 
from Me Original Editions with Historic 
Introductions, and Notes, bee sponge and 
critical ; a Life of the Poet,and an Introduc- 
tory Essay on his Phr and Metre. 
By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., 


Lodge’s Portraits, a celebrated work, origi- 
nally published in a form which made it inac- 
cessible to the general reader ; but now, thanks 
to modern appliances of the press, brought 
within the circle of cheap books. That our 
readers may fully appreciate the change which 
F.S.A. With Illustrations go arren, Cor- | has thus been wrought in the market value of 
bould, and others. Tallis, Willoughby & | the work, it may be well to particularize, that 
Co. ‘the first edition, published in 1814, and com- 
Mk. Hattiwett is well known to students of pleted in forty parts in folio, was sold at the 
Early Engli.h Literature, as the editor of se- | price of from two guineas to five guineas for 
veral tracts published by the Shakspeare Soci- each part, according to the costliness of the 
ety, and as the author of a large Dictionary of impressions of the engravings. Single copies 
Archaic and Provincial Words, and quite re- | super-royal paper, with impressions on 
cently of a Life of Shakspeare. He now pre- | India proofs, cost the moderate sum of Two 
sents himself as an editor of the Great Bard; Hundred Guineas! Mr. Bohn now prints the 
and with the exception of Mr. Dyce, we know Whole eight volumes, with all the engravings, 
of no one to whom the important task could | Which amount in number to 240, elegantly ex- 
have been more properly committed. | ecuted, for about $1 25a volume! 

The parts before us contain The Tempest, | he value and interest of Lodge’s Portraits 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and the Merry are little known in this country, the book hav- 
Wives of Windsor. Each play is preceded ing hitherto been a rarity in our libraries. It 
by an Introduction, and followed by copious is one of the most useful and desirable com- 
Notes. In the extent of these it occupies a panions to the Histories of England which 
middle ground between the excellent editions have ever appeared, and has an interest of its 
of Collier and Knight, less brief than the one, own, as a collection of biographies and por- 
and less expansive than the other. This is a | traits, apart from any immediate historical 
happy medium, but in avoiding Mr. Knight’s connexion. 
too Cans prolixity, he is not equally fortu- Edmund Lodge, the author, was a distin- 
nate in escaping from the wiles of conjectural guished English antiquarian, who devoted a 
annotations to which that gentleman fs apt to large portion of his life to the work of eollect- 
surrender his better judgment. Thus, in the ing these “ Portraits” of illustrious English 
preface to the Merry Wives, he not only ac- | statesmen, heroes, and worthies, from the 
cepts the doubtful tradition that the play was | earliest years of the sixteenth, down to the 
written in fifteen days, at the request of Queen nineteenth century, accompanying in each case 
Elizabeth, but builds on that foundation a hy- | the “ counterfeit presentment” by a biographi- 
pothesis, that the scene was laid in Windsor, cal sketch. The first portrait is that of Eli- 
on account of the Queen’s then residing in zabeth of York, Queen of Henry VIL, who 
that place. All this may be so, and overanno- | died in 1502, the last of the two hundred and 








4 man to despise and dispense with alms.” 


tation is por the best extreme as regards | 
matters of fact, by insuring to the reader the | 
whole of that which is genuine. 

The notes are full, and both curious and in- | 
teresting. They are, however, marred by | 
unreasonable querulousness regarding other 
editions, especially the valuable one of Charles 
Knight. The following is a specimen of Mr. 
Halliwell’s unfairness in this respect. The 
note is on the phrase, “If it please you, 
so cig wre 

“ The reader will please to bear in mind that 
the word so constantly occurs in all our old dra- 
matists as a sort of expletive, nearly or quite equi- 
valent to the modern very well, let it be so. This 
note is necessary, because it would appear Mr. | 
Knight is not aequainted with this trite word as so | 
used ; yet it should be known to the most casual 
reader of old English plays.” 


On referring to Knight’s edition, we find no 


Between 


forty is the Duke of Wellington. 
the two what a crowd of figurants on the 


| grand stage of English history! Opening any 


volume at random the eye always falls upon a 
most characteristic. face, the portrait of some 
hero, e, or poet, the object of universal 
fame Se admiration, whose living features are 
most strikingly impressed upon the mind and 
memory by these simple but strongly marked 
illustrations. Perhaps it is the keen profile of 
Cardinal Wolsey, from the famous portrait of 
Holbein ; or Sir Philip Sidney’s high, intellec- 
tual brow ; Raleigh, with his antiquated foppe- 
ries of dress; or perhaps the countenance of 


| the Sir Isaac Newton or William Pitt of com- 


paratively recent date. The style of the cor- 
responding biographical sketches, though not 
remarkable for brilliancy or effect, is concise 
and appropriate. Like most antiquarians, 
Lodge cared more for his facts than the aeces- 








note or comment whatever on the passage. 
The more charitable as well as more reason- 
able inference from this would be, that the 
editor took the reader’s knowledge of a phrase 
which is not only common in old literature, 
but also still met with in familiar parlance, for 
granted. Itis also passed over in silence by 
Mr. Collier. 

Each part is illustrated by two steel engrav- 
ings from original designs. These are effee- 
tive, far better than those of any previous 
edition. The text is elegantly printed in 

Personages 


ives and Actions. By 
Edmund Lodge, Esq., F.S.A. In 8 vols 
London: Henry G. Bohn. New York: 
Bangs, Brother & Co. 


WE have, in a previous number of the Literary 





Portraits of Illustrious 
Britain; with Bio 
Memoirs of their 


sories that he interwove with them, and his aim 
was to present with the portraits of his heroes, 
as complete a picture of their actual life as 
possible. The fancy is all in the engravings, 
the biographies are daguerreotypes true to 
reality. 

We know of no library work which is bet- 
ter worth having on hand for reference and to 
refresh the memory, apt to grow very rusty, 
upon the main points of English history, all of 
which appear in these entertaining volumes. 

Mr. Bohn’s valuable series of publications, 
in his several “ Libraries,” is continued with 
spirit, and a constant appeal to the better and 
more matured tastes of the public. He has 
just introduced to his English readers a reprint, 
in the Illustrated Library, of Pickering’s His- 
tory of the Races of Man, with the plates 
from the original U. 8. Government quarto of 
the Exploring Expedition. This is sold in 
England for less than two dollars. The latest 





World, briefly noticed this popular edition of 


volumes of the Classical Library are a new 
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revised edition of Smart’s translation of (6 read at a si 

Horwe, and Aristotle’s Bthies, by the Rev. | and then to re- 

R. W. Brown, of King’s College. The Sian- 

dard — has just — 

of Woodfall’s edition of Junius. In the Anéi- 

quarian Library we have the third and con- 

cluding volume of that entertaining repository 
of old reading, Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 
and the completion of Roger of Wendover’s 

Chronicles, in the series of the medieval histo- 

rians. are to be purchased at the Lon- 

don prices, wholesale and retail, of Bangs, 

Brother & Co., Broadway. The entire series 

are well worth the attention of purchasers for 

school district libraries, and other country 
reading associations. 

The Relations of the American Scholar to his 
Country and his Times. An Address before 
the Associate Alumni of the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. August 6, 
1850. By Henry J. Raymond. Baker & 
Scribner. 

Tuts is the first occasion, we believe, of Mr. 

Raymond's name appearing on a title page, 

though he is one of the most active newspaper 

writers of the day, at his editorial seat of the 


[Sept. 14. 


day, we have a tableau, some thirty thousand 
citizens gathered at the Collins Pier to receive 
the steamer Atlantic. With accustomed 
punctuality that vessel arrives, bearing its pre. 
cious burden to the shore. To sustain the 
dramatic interest at this puint, the wharf gates 
are carried by storm, and several of the most 
active su ig var igad gpa esvonng into* the 
water. Mr. Barnum, with a severe struggle, 
secures the box seat of the carriage in waiting. 
Madile. Lind is within, Canal street is achiev. 
ed—a triumph—at about half past two. The 
carriage is driven rapidly to the Irving House, 
where a crowd gathers and watches the win. 
dows for the rest of the day, summoning 
Madile. Lind, with constant cheers. A shadow, 
which from time to time crosses the curtain of 
the apartment, is enthusiastically applauded. 
About midnight the New York Musical Fund 
Society give her a serenade, some twenty thou. 
sand people attending in the streets, by way of 
chorus. On Monday she visits the different 
city theatres and concert-rooms, for the pur- 
pose of selecting a place for her appearance, 
until the New Musical Hall is completed. 
Tuesday, Madile. Lind dines at the Public 

















, for the sake of the plot; 
at leisure for the sake of 
the style, which, in the earlier part of the work, 
runs into most musical prose. — 

We shall quarrel with the title. It smacks 
too much of the fashionable novelist nomen- 
elature. We should rather have christened it 
“ The O’ Connor.” 


Life Here and There ; or, Sketches of Society 
and Adventure at Far-apart Times and Places. 
BY N. P. Willis, (Baxer & Scrisyrr.)— 

e public is familiar with the tales of this 
new volume of Mr. Willis’s writings under the 
old titles of “ Dashes at Life with a Free Pen- 
cil” and “Inklings of Adventure.” In 
arranging them for publication in this edition, 
uniform with the standard issues of Irving and 
Cooper, the author has hit upon anew classifi- 
cation. Though often reprinted, they were 
either out of print or were to be had only in 
an inconvenient form. ‘The present edition is 
all that could be Pit for ~——— ee 

Ic raphic lopedia, Parts X. an 
XL [ imaseoy, ¥ Betsey Street.} The 
engravings of these numbers are minute and 
faithfully-pictured objects of historical interest, 


the new issue 

























































; Table; receives calls and presents in great 
Courier and Enquirer, and on political and | in illustration of domestic life, manners and | numbers, and an invitation to visit the Blind 
other occasions. In the present address he re- | customs, social institutions, &c., &c., of an- Asylum, for which, it is reported, she will 


turns to his Alma Mater to carry back to his 
friends, the graduates of but a few years since, 
the lessons he has learnt in the Metropolis, in 
active and public life. They are well worthy 
of being infused into the ordinary life of a 
college, for they dispose of a mre He of the 
rust of indifference and misanthropy which is 


cient and modern times. The athletic military 
exercises of the Romans, different phases of 
civilization, Egyptian antiquities, coins. armo- 
rial bearings, the usages of chivalry, the terrors 
of the Inqu'sition, &c., are all graphically repre- 
sented. ‘The present impressions of the plates 
are excellent, and those intending to purchase 
apt to gather about scholars. He maintains | would do well to secure the work in numbers, 
that the world is not degenerating ; that society, | A specimen of the whole is open for inspection 
being a life and growth, is not to be killed off | at the publisher's, in which the excellent style 
by the accidents of the age ; that while evils are | of the work may be seen to the end. at the doors, till Jenny Lind comes out: peo- 
to be resolutely combated, nothing is to be! Part 23 of Putts, Sampson & Co.’s. | ple staring at the windows: all the newsp:.per 
done by or through despair. He is not wil-|“Jllustrated Shakspeare,” includes the second | people writing about Jenny Lind, and nothing 
ling to give the a of the world up tocrack- part of King Henry VL, with a portrait of| else: people sending riding-hats to her by the 
brained fanatics ; but thinks that a sound con- | Queen Margaret. dozen, gaiter-boots, bunches of flowers, &c. 
servative may hope too. In, fine, he has the| Lady Wi hby; or Passages from the|The Prize Committee have selected the 
aims of the sound student, tempered by the | Diary of a Wife and Mother in the Seventeenth | verses written by Mr. Taylor, of the Tribune 
philosophy of a man in the world. Mr. Ray-| Centu From the 2d London edition. newspaper: and the tickets for the first con- 
mond’s style, in saying this, is full and effec- [Barnes & Co,] A new edition, including | cert, which is to be given at Castle Garden, 
tive ; but for an essay to be read, it is not free the two parts, of a work which has deservedly | are to be sold in that place at auction. Fri- 
from an observable hang of the leading article taken its place as a popular classic. day: the day’s event in connexion with Jenny 
and the popular declamation, chiefly in a cer- = Lind, is the publication of a witty little volume 
tain triptology, as was remarked of Dr. John-| JENNY LIND'S FIRST WEEK IN AMERICA. | under the title of “ Barnum’s Parnassus,” pur- 
son, who eet suid the same thing “ BARNUM’S PARNASSUS.” rting Bu be Seong ~ pn shag 4 - 
three times together. Mr. R. has a habit of j rize Committee, “with specimens of the 
saying three mg in succession in the same Saepanateny to 1s eet eran leading American Poets in the Happiest Efful- 
a 


of Jenny Lind at Castle Garden, New York, - é : 
sentence. You have three adjectives, three. cael nee of their Genius, Respectfully Dedicated 
; and lnpenally,:: as emneaper 2, SETS Ss dan Baler Er Slowing 


participles, or three nouns coming rapid] hol try h i : 
upon one another so often, that you feel A penn of out tee pulcnennen mbes graphic verses alleged to have been contributed 
certain disappointment on meeting a single | stimulated by what, we may sup must | by one of our first poets, we think will distort 
affirmation or a bare couple of propositions. | now be set down as the characteristic excite. | the midriff of the dullest reader :— 
st pont -_ rig rn - Bet See BARNUMOPSIS. 
na population as miscellaneous as that of New 
York, it is now discovered that there is a con wheres tse 


sing. Wednesday, attends the opening of the 
Gallery of the Art-Union, where, with a select 
eompany of ladies and gentlemen, she inspects 
the ample display of pictures by our first art- 
ists, partakes of refreshments, and listens to a 
brief address of weleome from the President, 
Mr. Cozzens. Thursday: people calling ull 
the time at the hotel: all sorts of people— 
Doctors and Lawyers, Bishops, Secretaries of 
State, the Mayor of the City: people waiting 








Julia Eiverd : @ Remaies:'. Be Mia: Mattia 


Bell. No. 146 of Harpers’ Library of Se- 
lect Novels. 





Mrs. Martin Bext has the true ring of a 
writer of heart and observation. She has 
known where to look for stirring incidents, and 
how to weld them into the attention-riveting 
chains of the extended romance. Especially 
in her pictures of Irish character, has she suc- 
ceeded in finding the exact colors of represen- 
tation. And authoress though she be, her Irish 
hero, transferred to the Austrian service, dis- 
plays in his life and bearing that she can tho- 
roughly appreciate the soldier’s life, and follow 
its perplexities undauntedly. One is almost 
tempted to think that Dr. Lever had somethin 
to do in fabrieating the romance: for the bold 
dash of his pen among warlike scenes, and 
deeds of wild bravado, has been well 

by Mrs. Bel]. The novel is emphatically one 


siderable body of persons ready to hail, with a 
hearty welcome, new comers from abroad, 
whether in the shape of Temperance apostles, 
Hungarian or Bolivian patriots, or Musical 
celebrities. It would seem that this floating 


universal accomplishment and culture, from the 
readiness with which they meet the emergency, 
and en. at an hour’s notice, with equal 
mptitude in the mysteries of sostenuto, 
ses meer oligarchies, or Equatorial pronun- 
ciamentos, The facility with which they 
tumble into the pre-arranged trap is really as- 
tonishing, and is equal to anything done by the 
Ravels. 
The spectacle of the week, as disclosed on 
the bills of the new exhibits to us 
these remarkable scenes. On Sunday, at mid- 





mass of enthusiasts consists of persons of 





When to the eommon rest that crowns his days, 
Dusty and worn the tired pedestrian goes, 

What tight is that whose wide o'erlooking blaze, 
A sudden glory on his pathway throws? 


*Tis not the setting sun, whose drooping lid 
Closed on the weary world at half past six ; 

’Tis not the rising moon, whose rays are hid 
Behiud the city’s sombre piles of bricks. 


It is the Drummond Light, that from the top 
Of Barnum’s massive pile, sky-mingling there, 
Darts its quick gleam o'er every shadowed shop, 
And gilds Broadway with unaccustomed glare. 


There o’er the sordid gloom, whose deep’ning 
tracks 
Furrow the city’s brow, the front of ages ; 
Thy loftier light descends on cabs and hacks, 
And on two dozen different lines of stages ! 








Him, who in search of wonders new and strange, 
the wide skirts of Nature’s mystic robe, 

Explores the circles of eternal change, 

And the dark chambers of the central globe. 


He, from the reedy shores of fabled Nile, 
Has brought, thick-ribbed and ancient as old 


iron, 
That venerable beast the crocodile, 
And many a skin of many a famous lion. 


Go lose thyself in those continuous halls, 
Where strays the fond papa with son and 
daughter, 
And all that charms or startles or appals, 
Thou shalt behold, and for a single quarter ! 


Far from the Barcan deserts now withdrawn, 
There huge constrictors coil their sealy backs, 

There, cased in glass, malignant and unshorn, 
Old murderers glare in sullenness and wax. 


There many a varied form the sight beguiles, 
In rusty broad-cloth decked and shocking hat, 
And there the unwieldy Lambert sits and smiles 
In the majestic plenitude of fat. 


Or for thy gayer hours the ourang-outang 
Or ape salutes thee with his strange grimace, 
And in their shapes, stuffed as on earth they 


sprang, 
Thine individual being thou can’st trace ! 
And joys the youth in life’s green spring, who 


goes 
With the sweet babe and the grey-headed 
nurse, 
Teo see those Cosmoramic orbs disclose, 
The varied beauties of the universe. 


And last, not least, the marvellous Ethiope, 
Changing his skin by preternatural skill, 
Whom every setting sun’s diurnal slope 
Leaves whiter than the last, and whitening still. 


All that of monstrous, scaly, strange, and queer, 
Has come from out the womb of earliest time, 
Thou hast, O Barnum, in thy keeping here, 
Nor is this all—for triumphs more sublime 
Await thee yet! I, Jenny Lind, wko reigned 
Sublimely throned, the imperial queen of song, 
Wooed by thy golden harmonies have deigned 
Captive to join the heterogeneous throng. 


Sustained by an unfaltering trust in coin, 
Dealt from thy hand, O thou illustrious man, 
Gladly I heard the summons come to join 
Myself the innumerable caravan ! 


The peculiar dulcet harmonies which figure 
rd a collections by Melia, Mary Matilda, 
and Ethelinda, are skilfully represented in 

THE ZEPHYR SONG. 
BY SOPHRONIA OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
Oh sweet and serene is the Nightingale’s song 

Warbled out of his soft, downy, delicate throat, 
As he sits on the tree top, and sings all night long, 

With a gentle, seraphic, symphonious note. 


Oh soft is the rivulet’s low heaving dash, 
With its murmuring trickle, meander, and twist, 
You may hear its faint ripple and exquisite splash, 
If or eee on the moss-covered margin, and 


Oh mild is the Zephyr that sports in the grove 
In the glowing, ere circumambient air, 
There the sweet little robin and humming-bird 


rove, 
And the home of the innocent woodcock is 
there ! 


But sweeter, serener, more mild and more soft 
Is the song I would warble and whisper to thee, 
Oh country of Barnum,—sweet country, how oft 
Has the thought of the Songstress reverted to 
thee ! SLES 








Swells, heaves, and expands, I cannot express, 
Weeps, sighs, and rejoices, and fain would depart 
To the home of the Zephyr thy shores to 
caress ! 


And just as the Zephyr lurks in the cool shade, 
The meadow, the grove, the cerulean sky, 

Shall my spirit the home of thy greatness pervade, 
And soar with the Eagle to regions on high! 


Truth to poetry and fact are well preserved 
in the verses which show the perpetually- 
moving panorama of “ the machine,” an object 
never out of view in the combustible city of 
New York :— 


SWEET FIFTEEN, 
OR THE BRAVE FIREMAN. 


I. 
Just landed in New York, what think you first I 
saw, 
With its brasses bright and clean ? 
’T was Sweet Fifteen, 
Going to the fire ! 


Il. 
On Sunday, with the church bells, other sounds 
arose, 
Of heavy bells, all between ; 
*T was Sweet Fifteen, 
Going to the fire! 


Il. 
At noon all about there was a mighty rout, 
I saw a thundering machine ; 
*T was Sweet Fifteen, 
Going to the fire! 


Iv. 
A trumpet spoke at midnight, like a battle-cry, 
What could the summons mean ? 
*T was Sweet Fifteen, 
Going to the fire! 


v. 
Five and Forty red men past my window came ; 
Are these Indians I have seen ? 
*T was Sweet Fifteen, 
Going to the fire! 


The curiosity which prevails to see Jenny 
Lind leads now and then to an awkward mis- 
take. A lady who had just arrived from 
abroad, went to the Custom House to get some 
goods passed, when somebody tee that 
she was Jenny, and instantly the lobbies and 
steps were filled with a crowd eager to see the 
vocalist as she came out. When the lady 
made her appearance and drove off in her car- 
riage, she was followed by three loud cheers. 
As she was a perfect stranger in the country, 
this warm greeting must have surprised her 
into strange notions of American hospitality. 

Another lady, from Staten Island, had ocea- 
sion to call at the Irving House, to see a 
friend, leaving her carriage at the door. It was 
soon noised about among the crowd who hang 
around the Semon one that it = on 
earriage of Jenny Lind. hen the lady 
peared she could hardly make her way through 
the admiring throng, and when she at last 
drove off, a motley crowd went shouting after 
her as far down as the Staten Island ferry. 

The tickets are selling at Castle Garden. 
The morning’s sale of Saturday is in the fair 
proportion of $30,000 for the entire proceeds ! 
A side light to much of the enthusiasm of the 
day was let in by the purchase of the first 
ticket. It was bought by a well known hatter 
at the fancy price of $225, a cheap advertise- 
ment; for we presume the amount of news- 
paper notoriety it will provoke could not be 
purchased in the ordinary way for four times 
the sum. The steady premiums upon tickets, 
however, tested the public feeling. The 
average price paid fur first fourteen hun- 
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dred tickets sold was six dollars and thirty- 
eight cents each! 

From the nobility of her personal charac- 
ter and the pure region of art in which her 
genius is exerted, the coming of Mdlle. Lind 
to this country is certainly an event of con- 
siderable importance. As one of those who in 
the exercise of her talents addresses herself 
directly to simplicity and nature, as distin- 
guished from mere art and the technicalities of 
execution, we are glad of her arrival amongst 
us. She is, on the other hand, no friend, we 
believe, to dulness or mediocrity: and will 
help to teach our people that respect is due to 
genius, exhibiting itself in its own way, in a 
world of convention and common-place. To 
the enterprise of Mr. Barnum the American 
public is indebted for her presence amongst us: 
and we trust that, excellent tactician as he is, 
that irrepressible manager will by this de- 
monstration of character and energy secure so 
strong a hold on the regards of the commu- 
nity at large, as to aid him in further achieve- 
ments for the benefit of true art and betier 
entertainments in our country. 


AMERICAN COPYRIGHT IN ENGLAND. 
Tre American copyright question is again in 
agitation in the English courts. Mr. Murray 
has made applications in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court to enjoin Bohn and Routledge, who 
have issued cheap editions of the works, from 
the publication of the books of Washington 
Irving and Herman Melville. This application 
has been so far successful, as to result in an 
order that the defendants keep strict accounts 
of their sales, subject to further legal adjudi- 
cation. The defence, it is understood, will 
rest on the ground of the authors being 
aliens, and according to a recent decision un- 

rotected by the English law. Even this Mr. 

urray is disposed, at least in one of the cases, 
to contest. ashington Irving he alleges, so 
intimates the Atheneum, is not an alien, “ his 
father having been a native of the Orkneys, 
and his mother a native of Falmouth, aad that 
though he himself was born in New York, he 
is the son of British born subjects, and there- 
fore no alien.” The following is the report of 
the legal proceedings, from the London Ob- 
server :— 


Morray v. Bouy.—Mr. Bacon, with whom 
was Mr. Renshaw, moved for an injunction on 
behalf of the plaintiff, Mr. Murray, of Albemarle 
street, to restrain Mr. Henry George Bohn, the re- 
spectable publisher, of York street, Covent-garden, 
from printing or publishing, and from selling or 
disposing of, or causing to be sold or disposed of, 
several books, respectively called or intituled 
“The Sketch-Book,” “Tales of a Traveller,’ 
“ A History of the Life and Voyages of Christo- 
pher Columbus,” « A Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Grenada,” and “ Voyages and Discoveries of the 
Companions of Columbus,” and from printing, 
publishing, selling, or disposing of, or causing to 
be printed, published, sold, or disposed of, aay 
other book or work of the American author, 
Washington Irving, the copyright whereof was 
vested in or belonged to the plaintiff, or any arti- 
cle, matter, or thing copied or taken from any of 
the works of the said Washington Irving, the 
copyrights whereof respectively were vested in or 
belonged to the plaintiff until the defendant should 
appear to and fully answer the bill, or the court 
should make other order to the contrary. It was 
stated that the defendants intended to rest their right 
to publish the works in question upon the suggestion 
that Mr. Washington Irving was an alien, and 
that he could have no copyright in those works 
which he could assign or communicate to Mr. 
Murray. It had recently been decided by the 
Court of Exchequer, and it was argued that that 
decision would govern the case, that the law of 
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be known. . 

Mr. Russell (with whom was Mr. Giffa 
the defendant, Mr. Bohn, said that what 
complained of by the motion had been going 


Mr Maurray’s ight, if he had any, 
infringed without any challenge, either in law 
equity. Mr. Bohn had no objection to keep 
account, as in his ordinary course of business he 
must do so, but he did object to do so in any way 
which it might be inferred that he admitted 
plaintiff's title in any form whatever to the in- 
junction he asked. Mr. Bohn would undertake to 
p the account if it were stated that it was by 
his own consent, or rather on his own , 
The Vice-Chancellor, after perusing short- 
hand writer's note of the decision of the Court of 
Exchequer, referred to, said he could not help 
thinking that the point there decided must one day 
find its way to the House of Lords. He thought 
the question, which was a very important one, 
could not be considered as yet finally settled. If 
the defendant, Bohn, should be able hereafter to 
establish his defence, an injunction, if granted now, 
could not be of any use to Mr. Murray. As the 
defendant would have to keep an account, the 
proper course, he thought, would be to direct the 
motion to stand over, with liberty to the plaintiff to 
bring his action, the defendant undertaking to keep 
an account, such undertaking to be without preju- 
dice entirely. The only question would be, 
whether, as Mr. Murray had only an agreement 
for an assignment of copyright in one case and an 
assignment in the other, the action could be tried 
without admissions? And as this part of the ease 
was of some importance, it might stand over till 
next term. it 
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Murray v. Rovrtever.—The bill in this 
¢ase was filed by Mr. Murray, the publisher 
in Albemarle street, stating that in Decem- 
ber, 1845, Mr. Herman Melville, of New York, 
sold him the copyright of a work called Narra- 
tive of a Four Months’ Residence among the 
Natives of the Marquesas Islands; or, a Peep 
at Polynesian Life; and that such a work was 
first published in this country by the plaintiff on 
the 26th of May, 1846; that in March, 1847, the 
same author sold him a work called Omoo, a nar- 
rative of adventures in the South Seas, being a 
supplement to the former, and that the same was 
first published in this country by the plaintiff on 
the 27th of March, 1847; that neither of these 
works had ever been published before, and that the 
plaintiff had expended considerable sums on them, 
and both had an extensive sale ; that Mr. George 
Routledge, of Soho-square, had published the same 
works in his series called The Popular Library ; 
and that such proceeding was a piracy of the 
plaintiff's copyright. The bill, therefore, prayed 
an injunction. Mr. Bacon and Mr. Renshaw 
moved for the injunction yesterday, when, as stated 
in our report, the matter was ordered to stand over 
till this morning. Mr. Routledge had made an 
affidavit swearing to his information and belief 
that Mr. Melville is an alien, and that at the re- 
spective times of writing the two works and of the 
publication, as in the bill mentioned, he was domi- 
ciled in foreign parts, out of the allegiance of the 
Crown of Great Britain, and that to the best of 
the deponent’s belief, the works were not first pub- 
lished in this country. It was ultimately agreed 
that the case should stand over until after the trial 
im the case of Marray v. Bohn. 
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description of a 
before rules were in fashion: the whole is so 
disjointed, and the so detached from each 
other, and yet so joining again, one cannot tell 
how, that (in a poetical fit) you would imagine 
it had been a village in Amphion’s time, where 
twenty cottages had taken a dance together, 
were all out, and stood still in amazement ever 
since. As would be grievously di 
— who should ever think to get into this 
ouse the right Ng: one would expect, after 
entering through porch, to be let into the 
hall ;—alas ! nothing less; you find yourself in 
a brewhouse. From the parlor you think to 
step into the drawing-room ; but, upon open- 
ing the iron-nailed door, you are eased | by 
a flight of birds about your ears and a cloud 
of dust in your eyes, that it is the pigeon- 


house. On each side our porch are two chim- | b 


neys, that wear their ns on the outside, 
which would do as well within, for whenever 
we make a fire, we let the smoke out of the 
windows. Over the parlor window hangs a 
sloping baleony, which time has turned to a 
very convenient pent-house. The top is crown- 
ed with a very venerable tower, so like that of 
the church just by, that the jackdaws build in 
it as if it were the true steeple. 

The great hall is high.and spacious, flanked 
with long tables, images of ancient hospitality ; 
ornamented with monstrous horns, about 
twenty broken pikes, and a matchlock mus- 
quet or two, which they say were used in the 
civil wars. Here is one vast arched window 
beautifully darkened with divers seutcheons of 
painted glass. There seems to be great pro- 
priety in this old manner of blazoning upon 

lass, ancient families being like ancient win- 
ows, in the course of generations, seldom free 
from cracks. One shining pane bears date 
1286. The youthful face of Dame Elinor 


owes more to this single piece than to all the 
glasses she ever consulted in her life. Who 


can say after this that glass is frail, when it is 
not half so perishable as human beauty or 
glory? For in another pane you see the me- 
mory of a knight preserved, whose marble nose 
is mouldered from his monument in the church 
adjoining. And yet, must not one sigh to re- 
flect, that the most authentic record of so an- 
cient a family should lie at the mercy of every 
boy that throws a stone? In this hall, in 
former days, have dined gartered knights and 
courtly dames, with ushers, sewers, and sene- 
schals ; and yet it was but the other night that 
an owl flew in hither, and mistook it for a barn. 
This hall lets you up (and down) over a very 
high threshold into the parlor. It is furnished 
with historical tapestry, whose marginal fri 
do confess the moisture of the air. The other 
contents of this room are a broken bellied 
virginal, a couple of crippled velvet chairs, 
ith two or three mi pictures of mouldy 
ancestors, who look as dismally as if they came 
fresh from hell with all their brimstone about 
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on the right, the servants’ hall ; 







stead or a cider-press. 

Our best room above is very long and low, 
of the exact proportion of a box; it has 
hangi of the finest work in the world, 
those, I mean, which Arachne spins out of her 
own bowels; indeed the roof is so decayed, 
that after a favorable shower of rain, we may 
(with God’s blessing) acrop of mush- 
rooms between the chinks of the floors. 

All this upper story has for many years had 
no other inhabitants than certain rats, whose 
very age renders them worthy of this venera- 
le mansion, for the very rats of this ancient 
seat are grey. Since these had not quitted it, 
we hope at least this house may stand during 
the small remainder of days these poor animals 
have to live, who are now too infirm to re- 
move to another: they have still a small sub- 
sistence left them in the few remaining books 


of the library. 
I had never seen half what I have deseribed, 
but for an old, starched, vy-headed steward, 


who is as much an antiquity as any in the 
place, and looks like an old family picture 
walked out of its frame. He failed not, as 
we passed from room to room, to relate several 
memoirs of the family, but his observations 
were icularly curious in the cellar; he 
showed where stood the triple rows of butts 
of sack, and where were ranged the bottles of 
tent for toast in the morning: he pointed to 
the stands that supported the iron-hooped 
hogsheads of shnenay Soa then stepping to a 
corner, he lugged out the tattered fragment 
of an unfinished picture: this (says he, with 
tears in his eyes) was poor Sir Thomas, once 
master of the drink I told you of: he had two 
sons (poor young masters !) that never arrived 
to the age of this beer; they both fell ill in 
this very cellar, and never went out upon their 
own legs.” He could not pass by a broken 
bottle without taking it up to show us the 
arms of the family on it. He then led me 
up the tower, by Sark, winding stone steps, 
which landed us into several little rooms, one 
aod ep pie cleus tanas ta ainanes * 

my guide whi to me the occasion 0 
it. s avon the course of this noble blood 
was a little interrupted about two centuries 
ago, by a freak of the Lady Frances, who 
was here taken with a neighboring prior; ever 
since which, the room has been made up, and 
branded with the name of the adultery-cham- 
ber. The ghost of Lady Frances is an 
of the ly 


to walk gcd y Zig Spans 
formerly reported saw a body in a 
fardingale through the key-hole; but this mat- 


ter was hushed up, and the servants forbid tv 


talk of it. 












have translated 
retreat ; any one 
not have chosen a fitter or more likely place to 
converse with the dead. 


t sees it will own I could 





‘CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. STREET'S FRONTENAC. 
Acsany, July 9, 1850. 
My pear D.: 

_ I have been keeping vigil over a new 
book ; it was a pleasurable watch, and I want 
you to share my enjoyment, The stern seve- 
rity of your chair of criticism often compels you 
to put on the professional-sleeved apron, and 
knife in hand, to anatomize the “ disjecta mem- 
bra pe lb os = for te once, your right 

ea p throug eye-glass, 
mad shall see a rare and beautiful production 
of American nature, not described by Dr. 
DeKay in the State Natural History. It falls 
direct within ¥ pe jurisdiction. ti belongs | 
to the Literary Kingdom. I will not keep you 
longer from its name,: it is called Frontenac, 
and it has been _— and made public by 
Alfred B. Street, the State Librarian. 

When Europeans first penetrated the valleys 
of the Hudson and the Mohawk, they found 
a confederacy of Red men, who, by the power 





of _ bore sway over all the surroundin 
tribes. e Ho-de-no-son-ne, once peters. 
of nine united nations, for a time, according to | 
Algonquin tradition, were known as the Eight | 
Tribes. At the period of the Dutch disco-— 
very, they called themselves the Five Nations, 
Akonoshioni; or, as more correctly written, | 
Ho-de-no-son-ne, Ordinarily, when speaking | 
of themselves, they used the term Ongwe | 
Honwee (a generic word, equivalent to Indian), | 
and which applied to the whole red race, just 
as we, appropriating the name of the conti- 
nent, call ourselves Americans. Subsequently, | 
and within our written history, another tribe, | 
the Tuskaroras, wa; adopted into the Union, 
and the confederacy became known as the Six 
Nations. The polity which regulated these 
United Red Men is hardly known. So far as 
ascertained, the number of tribes might be in- 
creased or diminished, according to cireum- 
stances. The power of war and peace was 
given up by member of the Confederacy : 
votes were given by tribes. The ne 
bond of the totem, or family name and device, 
ran through all the nations, Algonquins as well 
as Iroquois. It bore some analogy to coats 
of arms. Descent was by the female side. 
The son of a chief could not succeed him. 
His brother, or, in default of a brother, the 
male child of his daughter, was the heir-appa- 
rent; and his claims were submitted to a coun- 
cil for approval, without which he was not in- 
ducted into office. Married women them 
retained their name or tofem, as well as their 
reer Matrons might take part in council. 
were Council or Deliberative As- 
semblies in each tribe, and a Grand Council of 





the Confederacy made up of delegates from 


the tribes composing it, as our Senate consists 
of representatives of the States. Over all 
the rm or “Convener of the 
; an oO in some respects, not un- 
like that of President of our blic. This 
system was democratic in The in- 
pendence of the individual tribes was jea- 
lously guarded. All warriors were volunteers, 
without pay or resource from the public. The 
people were trained to war as the business of 
ife. Hunting was mer ly foraging. “The 
thirst for glory,” says Mr. Schoolcraft, “ the 
strife for personal distinction filled their ranks, 
and Jed them through desert paths to the St. 
Lawrence, the Illinois, the Atlantic seaboard, 
and the southern Alleghanies. They con- 
quered wherever they went. They subdued 
nations in their immediate vicinity. They ex- 
terminated others. They adopted the frag- 
ments of subjugated tribes into their confede- 
racy, sank the national homes of the conquered 
into oblivion, and thus repaired the losses of 
war. 

Of the great deeds of this noble race sings 
our poet. When an American epic shall have 
been written, the hero of it may turn out some 
Atotarho of the Iroquois, and the action lie 
on the prairies of Illinois, the everglades of 
the sunny south, and upon the mountains of 
the Cherokees, where now is Georgia. Mr. 
Street has, in Frontenac, —— only the 
metrical romance, and a capital one he has 
written. 

He has also been most 


y in the 
choice of his subject. 
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The Hodenosonne— | 


their country, the extinction of their council | ed and the fire gone out, when her sex is dis- 


fires, the breaking up of their long house; 


but the “ fatal facility of octosyllabic verse” | 
tempts the critic to a comparison with Marmion | 


and the Lady of the Lake, and may call down 
the sarcasm, that Frontenac is a parody rather 
than apoem. Against this I protest. Trans- 
late Frontenac into Saxon prose, such as 
Horace Greeley writes sometimes, and the 
praise of its readers will be unanimous. Now 
to my mind there is the same difference be- 
tween the romance in prose and the romance 
metrical, as between a crayon study and a 
finished picture. 


Alfred Street has a peculiar — to | 


see, and to deseribe in words and rhythm, 
visible nature. He paints to the eye of mind 
as Cole and Durand paint to the bodily sight, 
the woods and waters, the sunny glades and 
solemn caverns, the distant land and the 
group Large 1 Besides, like Cole and Durand, 
his heart adores his native land. He studies 
and loves our America. His images, his he- 
roes, his similes, his story, all are American ; 
and therefore I love him, and want to make 
ou and all true readers of native books, love 
im too. Even as the bold leaguers, whose 
successors we are, painted on some barked 
tree or whitened doe-skin, the brave deeds of 
their sires and comrades, and by their Ho-no- 
we-na-to, or hereditaty Keeper of the Records, 
kept alive perpetual tradition from father to 
son, so has the author of Frontenac recorded 
one chapter of the history of the “United 
People,” and married it to verse, which I 
would fain wish immortal, I hail this pale- 
face Ho-no-we-na-to, who has filled his mind 
with the lore of the Iroquois, and whose dic- 
tion might have been the utterance of a Ho- 
de-no-son-ne soul. Hear him :— 
“ As Thurenserah viewed the lovely sky, 
It looked, to his wild (ancy-shaping eye, 
Like holy Han wen ne Yo's* bosom. bright 
With his thick crowded deeds, one of light— 
And his rich belt of wampom bound 
White as his pure and mighty thoaghts, around.” 


* God. 
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What an ! The broad expanse of 
starry shy, bel with constellations, to the 
untutored Indian’s mind, sted the broad 
chest of the mighty eure, wae thick-crowd- 
ed deeds could scarce find’ room to be em- 
blazoned there in glory. The milky-way was 
the rich belt of wampum, white as His pure 
thoughts. 

Again: The Arorarno is appealing to his 
warriors, who, overawed by the accounts they 
receive of the Frenchman’s artillery, hesitate 
to resist :— 

Tea gure le-do-sceense ret 

Rather than, from its splendor turning, 

Leave it to Yon-non-de-yoh’s spurning, 

ateeet tS, senso te 

Like Hal WEN-NE-YOR'S scalp lock high r 
I meant to have written about Frontenac sys- 
tematically, but here I am “in medias res ;” 
well, perhaps a letter-writer is not held to 
rules, and so I shall next reveal the author’s 
secret, by exposing the end of the thread of 
the story. 

The Atotarho, Thurenserah (Anglice, “ The 
Dawn of Day”), the hero of the romance, is a 
heroine—Lvcittz, the daughter of Sa-ha-wee, 
Priestess of the Sacred Fire of the Onondagas, 
who had been carried a captive to France, and 
wedded there Frontenac ; this Lucille becomes 
Atotarho of the Iroquois, and after performing 
all chivalrous and gallant acts, according to 
Indian warfare, at last overcome, is about to 
be burnt at the stake with Indian torments, a 
prisoner. The sacred fane has been destroy- 





covered, and her mother avows herself in the 


priestess, and the wife of the conqueror, the 


long-lost and long-renowned Sahawee. Here 
we have the romance. The interest of the 
story is well sustained, and the improbabilities 
are so artfully carried ovi, of our modern no-< 
tions of what would be iikely, into olden Ho- 
de-no-son-ne days, that no one but an Iroquois 
has any right to say aught against them. The 
versification is varied ; not always perfect, nor 
even carefully conducted—but full of sub- 
stance, needing the file, yet worthy of that toil 
which, in another edition, the rhyme-builder 
ought to bestow. 
As for instance :—- 


XXIXx. eS 
“Now by smooth banks, where, stretched beneath the 
shade 
The Indian Hunter gazed with curious eye, 
Now catching glimpses of some grassy glade, 
Rich with the sunshine of the open sky ; 
Now by the vista of some creek, where stood 
The moose mid-leg. and tossing high his crown 
Hazy with gnats, vanishing in the wood, 
Waking.to showers of white :he shallows brown. 
Thus on they passed by day.” 


Alter the words italicised into he vanished, 
and both sound and sense are improved, for it 
was the moose and not the gnats that vanish. 
ed. Now you see how hard I have striven to 
find fault, and after all, my quotation draws a 
ag beautiful as Durand can paint. 

he word-pictures of Street are marvels, 
listen. He is looking over the battlements of 
Quebec. 


“ The lower city’s chimneys rose 

Along the marge in long array, 

Whilst, in its calm and smooth repose 
Like air the broad curved river lay— 

A Brigantine was creeping round 

With its one sail, Cape Diamond's bound ; 

By Orleans’ Island a batteau 

Was. like a lazy spider. slow 

Crawling. The boatmen, spots of red, 

Pushing their poies of glimmering thread.” 


But here is a graver strain :— 
HYMN TO THE DEITY.—AN IROQUOIS HYMN, 
“ Mighty, miahty HawWENNeYO, spirit pure and mighty, 
ear us: 
We thine own Ho-de-no-son-ne, wilt thou be for ever 
near tts; 


ST ete in alt en oe 


eS i eesti wt Pibew 


oe 
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Keep the sacred flame stil! burning! guide our chase 
our cherish ! . 
hearts yet taller! let our foes before 


I might on quoting till the Literary 
World set utterly refuse to contain more, 
were I merely to copy what is scored with my 
pencil marks on the But I forbear, 
and content myself with a single stanza from 
the description of Cayuge Lake ; after readi 
which, I trust you will, like me, hail Frontenac 
as a welcome and worthy addition to Ameri- 
can literature. 


xxvitt. 
“ mo a ep beside = now, 
ages point their spires to Heaven, 
Rich mendows wave, broad grain fields bow, 
The axe resounds, the plough is driven ; 
Dowa verdant points come herds to drink,— 
Flocks strew. like spots of snow, thy brink ; 
The vent farm house meete the sight, 
*Mid falling harvests scythes are bright, 
The watch dogs’ bark comes faint from far; 
Shakeson the ear the saw mill's jar, 
The steamer, like a darting bird 
Parts the rich emerald of thy wave, 
' And the gay song and tnugh are heard, 
But all is o'er the Indvan'« grave— 
Pause, white mun! check thy onward stride ! 
Cease o’er the flood thy prow to guide! 
Until 's given one sigh sincere 
For those who once were monarchs here, 
And prayer is made, beseeching God 
To apare us his avenging rod 
For all the wrongs upon the head 
Of the poor helpless savage shed : 
Who, strong when we were weak, did not 
Trample us down upon the spot, 
But weak when we were strung, were cast 
Like leaves upon the rushing blast.” 


Yours ever, J. W. 





FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


In the present number of the Literary World the 
reader will find concluded the graphic series of ' 
Southern sketches, “‘The Manhattaner in New 
Orleans,” contributed to this journal at intervals 
during the last two years. They have been again 
and again recognised by the Southern press for 
their fidelity and humorous traits, and have extend- 
ed a sympathy at the North with the life of the 
great Southern Metropolis. The author, a young 
lawyer of this city, A. O. Hat, Esq., has pur- 
sued his profession also at New Orleans—a profes- 
sion which is everywhere an avenue to extensive 
knowledge of society, and which not seldom in- 
cludes, as in the present case, the literary ability to 
turn that knowledge to account for the pleasure of 
the public. It will gratify the friends of the author 
to learn that these sketches, with numerous addi- 
tions, are about to be brought before the public in 
a volume. 

A Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb was held the last week in August, at the 
New York Institution, at which delegates from the 
Institutions in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois, North Carolina, Georgia, and New York, 
were present. The sittings of the Convention 
were continued through three days, and many 
topics of interest in connexion with this depart- 
ment of education were discussed. The most im- 
portant measure was the adoption of Resolutions 
to revive a Periodical devoted to the interests of 
the Deaf and Dumb, formerly issued from the In- 
stitution at Hartford, entitled “ The American An- 
nals of the Deaf and Dumb.” This Periodical, 
after having been continued through two years, 
was suspended fur want of the general co-opera- 
tion of those engaged in the profession, but it is 
hoped that being resumed under such favorable 
auspices and with the support, literary and pecu- 
niary, of all the Institutions in the country, it will 





prove an efficient means of promoting the interests 


of the deaf mute. Mr. Luzerne Rae, of Hartford, | t 


was appointed editor; and it will, of course, be 
— from that place. er 
any interesting papers were > impor- 
tant resolutions were discussed and adopted. 
Among the latter, some in reference to the Census 
now taking, elicited a number of facts ing the 
pore want of accuracy in the enumeration of the 
and Dumb in those previously taken. The 
Hon. Christopher Morgan presided over the Con- 
vention. The presence of delegates from so many 
and distant parts of the country is a striking illus- 
tration of the rapid increase and extension of the 
means of instruction for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
deep hold which this cause has taken of the public 
mind. The first institution in the United States 
was established at Hartford but little more than 
thirty years ago, and at the present time there are 
twelve institutions in so many different States. 
This increase is gratifying to the friends of hu- 
manity and cheering to those engaged in this 
branch of education. 

The New York Zoological and Botanical Gar- 
den project is alluded to in detail by the Courier 
and Enquirer, which says that it is in the hands 
of an association of gentlemen, and that it is pro- 
posed to locate the garden on the property of the 
Audubons, adjoining Trinity Cemetery, on 155th 
street, and obtain from the Legislature an act of 
incorporation, the capital to be $300,000, in shares 
of $100 each, the whole to be under the control 
of a Board of Directors. $100,000 of the capital 
is to be devoted to the purchase of animals, em- 
bellishment of the grounds, etc., while the remain- 
der is to be invested, and the interest of it and the 
receipts of the garden are to be applied to the in- 
cidental expenditures, dividends, ete. The location 
has a wharf on the Hudson river, and a frout on 
the Hudson River Railroad, near the station-house. 
It contains twenty acres of fine forest, and undu- 
lating table land. 

The cap stone of a monument to Silas Wright 
was laid at Weybridge, in Vermont, on the 27th. 
Mr. Van Buren, the Ex-President, was present, 
and made some touching and appropriate remarks 
on the occasion. He spoke of Mr. Wright in the 
warmect terms, as “ his nearest and dearest friend.” 
The stone was laid by General Wool, who de- 
livered an address, in which he narrated the lead- 
ing events of the life of the distinguished states- 
man deceased. It was expected that Mr. B. F. 
Butler would deliver a eulogy, but he was not able 


‘to get there. Francis P. Blair, Mrs. Wright, and 


other friends, were present. The monument, which 
is said to be in the best taste, the work of J. W. 
Jewett, is constructed out of the grey marble of 
Vermont. It has no other ornament but a profile 
of the deceased, with his simple name below in 
raised letters. 

The true lesson of the melancholy Webster case 
is forcibly stated in an editorial of the Avening 
Post :—* Several of the journalists have occupied 
themselves with drawing from the crime aod punish- 
ment of the late Dr. Webster, the admonitions which 
they conceived to be wrapped up in them. We 
have no disposition to quarrel with anything they 
have said concerning the danger of indulging in 
bursts of passion, and in habits of extravagance. 
All this is very well ; and yet it seems to us that, 
in the midst of all this moralizing, the great moral 
defect of Webster's mind, which gave the tempta- 
tion to commit this murder the mastery over him, 
has been overlooked. He appears to have been 
wholly destitute of veracity, addicted to getting up 
false pretexts, and accounting for his own delin- 
quencies, or acts of neglect, by stories of his own 
invention. The public mind seems to -be settled 
in the conviction that the murder o: Dr. Parkman 
was premeditated, and that Webster made no state- 
ment in regard to it, from his first denial of guilt 
to what was called his confession, which was not 
false. Itis the misfortune of such men, and one 
of the modes in which their depravity brings its 
own punishment, that they trast too much to their 
own devices. They deceive themselves more ef- 
fectually than they deceive the world. The most 
measureless liar generally cherishes the delusion 
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bly pots passing in his own estimation 
foran honest man. There isscarcely one of this class 
who does nut however shallow are the arts 
he ys, that he is making fools of everybody 
else. It is this habit of deceit, and its accompanying 
self-delusion, which forms the most dangerous 
temptation to all other immoralities. He who 
practises artful ts, and is accustomed 
to put people upon a wrong track by plausible 
pretences, has parted with one great security to 
huntan virtue—the certainty that any act of guilt 
he may commit will be immediately known. He 
trusts to hide his crimes or his vices from the 
world, and commits them with Jess scrupie. 
There is seareely any fault to which the habit of 
deceit does not serve as a cloak. Under it the 
various forms of licentiousness and injustice ; under 
it theft, and murder itself, hope to conceal themn- 
selves from detection, and obtain impunity. If 
Dr. Webster had been a man of frank and open 
temper, unaccustomed to disguises of any sort, and 
averse to the practice of stratagems, it would have 
been hardly possible for him to commit the mur- 
der for which he has suffered. The crime would 
have presented itself to his mind as immediately 
attended by publicity, by infamy, by an ignomi- 
nious punishment, and by the sharpest and most 





immitigable distress to his family, and his hand 
would have been withheld, in ail probability, from 
‘the fatal deed. The balance of immediate personal 
| interest would have been so strongly against the 
_erime as to neutralize the temptation. It is a great 
error, therefore, as it seems to us, in speaking of 
' the moral lessons to be drawn from the fate of Dr. 
| Webster, not to dwell upon it, in a particular man- 
ner, aS a most impressive admonition pars dupli- 

city and dissimulation, and in favor of cultivating 
an abhorrence for all the arts of indirection.” 

The last European arrive! brings us the news of 
| the death of the eminent French nevelist, Balzac, 
one of the most solid reputations of the modern 
| school of Paris. He died on the 18th August. A 

correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer no- 
‘tices some particulars of his late career and his 
funeral at Pére la Chaise :—* The most interesting 
intelligence by this steamer is not politieal. The 
death of the illustrious and voluminous writer, 
Honore de Balzac, inflicts an irreparable Joss upon 
French literature. He died on Sunday night, of 
dropsy of the heart, at the age of fifty-one. He 
was born at Tours, 20th May, 1799. The seeds 
of his disease were brought back from Russia, 
where he had been residing for near two years, 
and where he had married a wealthy countess to 
whom he had long been romantically attached as 
a married woman, and to whom he had dedicated 
one of his most popular works. The literary 
eareer of De Balzac comprises the space of thirty 
years. It was only after ten years of hard, perse- 
vering, indomitable strife, that he overcame public 
indifference and began to achieve fortune and fame. 
From 1821 to 1829 he wrote, under various signa- 
tures, some thirty volumes, which are now almost 
forgotten. He then published under his owa name 
the Chouans, The Physiology of Marriage, and 
la Peau de Chagrin. These proved that his 
genius was adult, and from that day his course has 
been one of uninterrupted triumph. Volume suc- 
ceeded volume with a marvellous rapidity, equalled 
only by that of Alexander Dumas. Besides the 
Comédie Humaine, which consists of seventeen 
compad volumes, and which, with his unpublished 
novels, will make at least twenty, De Balzac has 
left three volpmes of Droll Tales, and four plays, 
Vautrin, the Resources de Quinola, the Maratre, 
and Pamela Giraud. Another volume of the 
finest and most original criticism may be collected 
from the Revue Parisienne, of which he was 
editor. He leaves, moreover, many sheets of 
sketches of novels, which just serve by the genius 
with which they are already instinct, to show how 
great a loss France and literature generally has 
sustained. Balzac said himself, two or three 
weeks before he died, after it was ascertained that 
his career would soon be run, that the work of his 
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In his late travels in Russia and Germany, he had 
been collecting materials for his Scenes of Military 
Life, of which the magnificent skeleton is con- 
structed. His last published work is Les Parents 
Pauvres, which appeared in the feuilleton of the 
Constitutionnel. 1 listened yesterday afternoon to 
the short but eloquent discourses of Victor Hugo, 
over the grave, and saw upon the occasion a 
greater assemblage of literary illustrations of 
France than I have ever before had the fortune to 
meet with. All who'were within reach of Paris 
met yesterday at Pére la Chaise. Dumas senior, 
with Victor Hugo, were pallbearers. It is matter 
of regret that De Balzac should have died 
before having become a member of the French 
Academy. He enjoys the distinction of this omis- 
sion with Moliére. Three times a candidate 
during the last three years, he has always failed on 
account of the known liberality of his political 
opinions, and was also, it is said, the victim of lite- 
rary jealousy in the Ac.demy.” 

Stella and Vanessa, a novel by M. Leon de 
Wailey, founded on the well known passages in 
the career of Dean Swift, has just been translated 
by Lady Duff Gordon. 

No. 1 of a new Monthly Periodical, the Con- 
servative Magazine, has appeared. Its political 
bearings are sufficiently expressed in its title. 

The Paris Presse states that as soon as M. de 
Lamartine shall have been released from Quaran- 
tine at Marseilles, he will proceed to London in the 
hope of raising the capital and instruments neces- 
sary to cultivate the tract of land granted to him 
by the Sultan. 

Fielding’s Pasquin, or, the Life and Death of 
Common Sense, has been revived at the Olympic 
Theatre, London. This piece is an important one 
in dramatic history, as it was owing to the free- 
doms taken by the author with persons and things, 
that the License Law was enacted, requiring every 
drama to be approved by the Lord Chamberlain 
before it could be produced on the stage. The 
form of the drama, says the Iliustrated News, is 
analogous to that of the “Critic ;’ only in Pas- 
quin are rehearsed the comedy of the “ Election,” 
and a tragedy calied the “ Life and Death of Com- 
mon Sense.” 

The Olympic, it is said, has been taken by 
Mr. Farren, the celebrated comedian. 

Sadier’s Wells, now for many years admirably 
conducted as a true Temple of the Legitimate 
Drama, has been re-opened by Mr. Phelps, with 
Hamlet. 

The will of the late Sir Robert Peel contains 
the following provisions relative to the publication 
of his correspondence :—Viscount Mahon and E. 
Cardwell, Esq., are his literary executors. He 
speaks of his correspondence as valuable to the 
history of the country, but enjoins that no confi- 
dence be betrayed, or private feeling wounded by 
its publication. Special provision is made for its 
careful * pad yt in the State Paper Office, 
British m, or other care. In case of publi- 
cation, the profits are to be applied “ to the relief 
of deserving persons being in need,who are engaged, 
or have been engazed, in pursuits of art, literature, 
or science, or in aid of institutions established for 
the relief of artists, or literary and scientific 
persons.” 

Louis Philippe has demanded that the Standish 
and Spanish Galleries of the Louvre should be given 
to him. The Council of State has decided that 
the collections should be so disposed ot, a !iberality 
on the part of the government which contrasts 
finely with the meanness of the application. 

An attempt is being made in Edinburgh to erect 
a statue of Queen Victoria in the quadrangle of 
Holyrood House. 

Dr. Waagen is engaged on a work, entitled 
“ The Treasures of Ait in England.” 

The publisher, in Paris, of a blasphemous litho- 
graphie print, entitled La Trinité, representing 
under the dates 33, 1793, and 1848, the i 
the Redeemer, Robespierre, and Barbés, has been 
prosecuted, and the work seized. 

We notice in the English papers the deaths of 
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life, as he had marked it out, was only half done. 





of | “ The last season’s produce of his vineyards at Jo-— 
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Sir Martin Arthur Shee, President of the Royal | all told—three hundred of which were taken for 
Academy, and of Percival W. Banks, the “ Mor- | America, and the remainder for Russia; and this, 
gan Rattler” of Fraser’s Magazine. be it remembered, is the sum total of the famous 
A statue weighing several hundred pounds, fell | Jonannisberg wine produced last year, though 
recently from the front of Wells Cathedral. thousands of bottles of liquid will probably be sold 
Dr. Wiseman has been appointed a Cardinal, | under that name in Europe and America during 
and has proceeded to Rome to take possession of the year.” 
his office. | The same journal furnishes us a paragraph or 
His sable highness, the Emperor Faustin I. of two from the French respecting, Engene Sue: 
Hayti, seems impressed with the trath of the witty |“ If Sue has not addressed the assembly, it is not 
adage, that Majesty deprived of its externals is a | that ideas or words fail him. 
jest, if we may judge from the attention he pays to | that prevents. Nature, that has been so prodigal 
these same externals. We had recently accounts | in her gifts, has yet left a slight fault. -Sue stam- 
of magnificent commissions to Parisian costumers | mers (zezaie). It is a little thing for a writer, but 
for coronation and court robes, and we find that a | much for a speaker. It casts a ludicrous aspect 
magnificent sword has been added to these, from | upon the most brilliant speech. The eloquence of 
Birmingham. Mirabeau could not have stood up against it, and 
M. Soyer is again in the newspapers with an | it isvery supposable that Sue does not desire to try 
appetizing project of a trip to Paris, with a series the experiment. The resource of Demosthenes 
of interesting, intellectual, and gastronomie fétes remains. He could practise with stones in his 
at Fontainebleau, Rambouillet, Aniéres, Ver- | mouth, but other occupations probably prevent this 
sailles, Sevres, &c., to conclude, after a fourteen | trial. Sue is assailed without cessation by a mul- 
days’ glut of everything recherché, whether in the titude of demands at his purse; knowing his 
gastronomic or any other art, with a grand ban- | means and kind heart, his socialist brothers have 
quet and ball, at the Salle St. Cécille, in the Chaus- | no scruple in asking a division, and his purse in 
sée St. Antin; at which the Gastronomic Polka’ common. You are rich, they say, you have a 
will be danced for the first time—we presume | chateau, and your pen coins gold; come to our 
after supper. | assistance and practise towards us the holy laws of 
The North British Review, in its late admira- | the communist brotherhood. In more fortunate 
ble article on the Literary Profession, says of the | times, the opulent novelist spent his wealth lavishly 
social position of authors, in reference to the com- | —an imprudence which he now feels. We have 
ments of the press on a recent paragraph relating | other socialists from fear or ambition ; but they 
to Mr. Dickens :—* Why should not Mr. Dickens | have the cunning to dissemble. It is proper to 
dine with Lord John Russell? It is true, how- | hide one’s purse in certain company. These cow- 
ever, that authors are not to be met so frequently | ards or ambitious men, who have embraced social- 
at the tables of the great, as artists or sacans; | ism with a fortune well or ill obtained, commence 
nor are they so frequently honored with some mark | by putting it out of sight and mind, by a pretended 
of titular distinction by the Crown. On the first | bankruptcy, or otherwise, and then commence 
of these points, it is to be observed, that artists are | their songs of misery to the air of the Girondins. 
brought into immediate personal contact with the | To escape these persecutors Sue has been eom- 
great, by the very necessities of their vocation. If} pelled to fly, in spite of the generosity of his cha- 
great men want a portrait, or a picture, they must/racter. It is said, that in order to escape from 
go to the artist’s studio for it; they must make the these hunters, who besiege his door before day, 
acquaintance of the painter himself. If they want he has accepted an asylum with a friend ‘and 
an author’s works, they send to their bookseller’s | colleague ; but as his host intends soon to be mar- 
for them ; they have, of necessity, no personal deal- | ried, his presence would disturb the matrimonial 
ing with the author himself. ‘I'he purchaser of a | 1éte-d-téte. The vacation has arrived very oppor- 
picture stands in a different relation to the artist | tanely, and Sue returns to his chateau at Bordes, 
from that which the purchaser of a book bears to | when, by hoisting the drawbridge, and closing the 
the author. There is a hundredfold more to ce- | gates, and his dwarf telling all comers that Mon- 
meat intimacy between the parties. In the case of | sieur is journeying for his health, he may hope to 
savans, too, it is to be said, that through the | escape.” 
agency of learned societies, they are much more Wi varp Ricnarps, Secretary of the Mormon 
frequently brought into proximity to the great ; and State of Deseret, has addressed the officers and re- 
that their discoveries are of a more tangible and | gents of the University on the subject of educa- 
undebatable character than the creations of litera- | tion, free universities, and colleges. As the action 
ture. It is on this last account, perhaps, that they | of the mind under these novel circumstances is a 
are more frequently the recipients of honorary | matter of interest, we quote a portion of it:— 
distinctions than writers of books. A great scien- | “ Where, then, shall the honest man’s confidence 
tifie discovery or invention is not, like the merits | centre, in this, the nineteenth century, the boasted 
of a book, a question of taste, or a que:tion of party. | age of light and liberty? Where shall wisdom be 
We are speaking now merely of accidental circum- | found, and intelligence unveil itself, while there is not 
stances; but how much do these accidental cir- | ledyning or honesty enough in all Christendom, to 
cumstances determine the course of human affairs! | translate the Holy Bible correctly ; no two agree- 
Whether it would not be well for literature—whe- | ing, all boasting over their great learning, and 
ther it might not be a stimulus and an encourage- | mourning over the ignorance of their fathers, and 
ment, not merely of an intellectual, but also of a! at the same time cannot tell the meaning of their 
social and moral kind—if the worthy efforts of | fathers’ words? If they could, they could trans- 
public writers were more frequently recognised by | late correctly, and alike, over all Christendom. O 
governing bodies, is a matter well! worth discussing. shame ' where is thy blush, when thou lookest on 
But literary men, to eara these distinctions, must | such learned ignorance, and listenest to their pom- 
do something more than write books and ful:minate | pous, empty boastings! What are the dead lan- 
leading articles. Before Captain Shandon looks guages good for? They are good to feast the 
for a baronetey, he must live a few years out of mother of harlots, and are being served up as a 
the Fleet Prison; and before Mr Bludyer looks | final supper to her and her degenerate offspring, 
to be a knight, he must leave off selling presenta- | and they will soon depart from the banquet table ot 
tion copies at book-stalls, and buying brandy and ‘their dead carcases, to a long night of silence, 
water with the product. But happily these are not | when their boastings will be heard of no more fur 
the emeriti of the literary profession. There are ever! What isthe use of learning? It is used by 
men who write differently, and who live differ- the few to enslave the many. What should be the 
ently ; and whom no titles could ennoble.” use of learning? It should be used as a mighty 
Apropos to Count Metternich, writes a foreign engine to do good, to exalt all men to greater glory ; 
correspondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser, and if all the learned men of Christendom had 
known this, and practised upon it for the last two 
centuries, doing as they would be done unto ; in- 
stead of a miserly endowed college once in two, 
three, or five hundred miles, doing little or no good, 








It is his articulation 








hannisberg has just been sold, as usual, at auction, 
bringing an average of $5 per bottle. The whole 
vintage amounted to just seven hundred bottles— 
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a general diffusion of knowledge would have 
transpired among the people ; and the Scriptures of 
eternal truth would have been translated and read 
in every living language under the whole heavens. 
* * © Open, then, the flood-gates of intelligence 
to all who may seek shelter from the blasts of po- 
litical warfare, party strife, and national perplexi- 
ties, in our peaceful vale, appropriate the early 
funds of the institution you represent, to qualifying 
teachers for all common schools and academies ; 
and begin to collect such apparatus, books, &c., as 
shall be necessary for the rapid improvement of 
children, and youth, purge the English language of 
all superfluous letters, figures,*and combinations ; 
stem the tide of popular ignorance, delusion, and 
falsehood ; print books that a child may read, and 
when read, may be understood ; translate all use- 
ful information to be found in dead languages to a 
living speech ; gather around you teachers in 
every language under heaven, that students may go 
hence to all people, and feel at home: and as fast 
as your means will permit, erect plain, neat, and 
substantial buildings ; and Jet all your expenditures 
be upon the same principle, until every individual 
of the State has a good education, and teachers 
are free to instruct more ; and gold and silver are 
so plenty in your coffers, you know not what to do 
with it; then adorn your building with diamonds 
and precious stones, and make your apparatus of 
ivory and gold.” 





A Psycnotoeican Curiosiry.—Many of our 
townsmen (says the Aberdeen Journal), at least 


such of them as devote themselves in any way to | 


scientific pursuits, must have known an individual 
whose death we regret to have to record—Mr. 
Peter Grant, a very eccentric devotee to every de- 
partment of physical science. Mr. Grant died on 
Sunday se’nnight, and was followed to his last 
resting place by many respectable citizens. He 
was a perfect psychological curiosity. Peter, ori- 
ginally, was bound an apprentice to the business of 
a house carpenter ; but unfortunately had such an 
irresistible bent towards mathematics that, in the 


most insignificant work which he was set about, | Rubtasmmcy, Tounphes cay :Cheenbeuthie, 7) iy te Betee. | 


he took up more time in setting the whole afiair 
on mathematical principles than an ordinary work- 
man would have taken to complete the job. ‘This 


peculiarity showed very distinetly that Peter Grant | 
was not cut out for winning his bread by the sweat | 


of his brow ; so a relative, possessed of considera- 
ble property, left him an annuity of eighteen pounds 
a year to avert absolute want, and be supplement- 
ed, as it might, by chance exertion. On this in- 
come, however, Peter retired from the world into 
private life and the enjoyment of scientific leisure. 
Geology was a favorite science, and, with his bag 
and mallet, he might be found on the Grampians, 
in all quarters, and all weathers, hammering away, 
blow high blow low, in wind or rain, witheut a 
care or consideration fur his bodily comfort. Com- 
fort! his own narrow crib in North street, and the 
bieldless shelter of a furze bush on a bare heath, 
were much the same to him, for nights on end, in 
the prosecution of his private occupation. Che- 
mistry was another science in which he took pecu- 
liar delight ; and latterly, he set himeelf with his 
wonted earnestness to the study of entomology 
His scientific attainments were not very profound, 
notwithstanding their breadth of surface. He was, 
however, frequently, employed by the professors in 
both colleges to collect specimens for their lec- 
tures. Dr. Fleming, late professor of natural phi- 
losophy, made much use of his services in this 
respect, and no better purveyor could be got any- 
where. He lived in a small apartment, an attic- 
room, eight feet square, including the bedstead, and 
the aspect of this snuggery was in remarkable 
keeping with the occupant. It was built up on all 
sides with boxes and geological specimens, so that 
it was impossible for more than one individual to 
pass along the floor at a time ; and even he, if a 
stranger, required some little knowledge of naviga- 
tion to do so without dislodging some article vene- 
rable with the dust of years, and as dear to the 
owner as the apple of hiseye. The place had the 
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appearance of a cavern, with its rugged rocky 
sides. Of anything in the shape of furniture, there 
was room only for a table and a chair. The lat- 
ter was crushed into a corner by the fire-place ; 
and on the former was built up a pile of stones, 
covering the whole surface except a small ‘corner, 
on which was placed the platter of the solitary re- 
cluse, at his meals, or his book or instruments on 
other occasions. But an idea of the apartment 
will be best formed when we state, that after two 
large cart loads, weighing nearly two tons, we are 
told, of geological specimens had been removed, 
the room had the appearance of a lumber closet, so 
filled up with boxes that it was impossible to get 
two feet from the door without clambering over 
all manner of odds and ends, that filled the place 
a third of the way to the ceiling. Several of 
these boxes were filled with music—much of it in 
very beautiful MS. There were a great many 
books, and some engravings and drawings. Draw- 
ing seemed to be one of Mr. Grant’s many employ- 
ments—architectural drawing chiefly, we believe. 
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large additions, Thomas DP Mitchell, A-M..M.D, 
Professor of the wy and Practice of Medicine in 
the Phil-detphia Cotleve of Medicine, formerly Pro 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in he Medical Col- 
lege of Obio, Profesor of Chemistry and Materia Me 
dica in Lexirgton. Ky, &c.. &c, 

MITCHELL'S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. 1 vol. 8vo. 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST, by Charles Lan- 
man. 1 vol. 2m. 

THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
By Edward Hazen, A.M. 12mo. 


TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
18ime. 


TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 


Arithmetic. l&mo. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Ineluding the 
Surgical, Medical, and Mechanics) Treniment of the 
Teeth. Illustrated with Mhirty-One Engravings. By 
Charles A. Doubuchet, M.D. 


THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851, 


A Super royal 8vo. Plustrated with original Mluminations 
and Steel Engravings, Srremet in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 


Proresson JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 Norra Fourrs street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOOKSELLERS’ AGENT. 
HE SUBSCRIBER is now ready wo receive orders for 
purchxsing Books and Stationery at the FALL 
TRADE SALES. The advantage to those of the Trade 
who are not able to atiend themselves, he hopes will be 
appreciated, und that he may receive their orders accord- 
ingly. 
ae ail purchases to the amount of $500, or 
less, 5 per cent. ; over that amount. 3 percent. 
CHARLES B. NORTON. 
71 Chambers Street, Irving House, New York. 
REFERENCES. 
BOSTON. 
James Manroe & Co. 
Phillips, Sampsou & Co. 
Crosby & Nichols. 
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NEW YORK. 
Bangs, Brother & Co. 
D Appleton & Co. 

G P. Pntoam. 
iy 27 8t 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 











No. 189. 


I. SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH 


Il. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, &c. 
Ill. THE MOST POPULAR SERIAL ROMANCES. 
IV. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


V. CORRESPONDENCE. 


VI. OBITUARIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
VIL FINEST PASSAGES OF NEW WORKS. 


THIS MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF THE SPIRIT OF THE WORLD embraces the spirit 
of the Frencu and German as well as of Enetise and American periodicals, and will be found of 
all Magazines the richest in the really valuable as well as in the amusing. 
taining one hundred and forty-four pages, with illustrations, contains with others the following 


ARTICLES. 


GERMAN CRITICISM OF ENGLISH FEMALE RO 
MANCE WRITERS. 
MARGARET FULLER, MARCHESA P’OSSOLI, Es- 
TIMATE OF HER Worus anv Genius. By E. A, Pox, 
Poem veon nee Deata. By G. P. R. James. 
HIGH PKICES TO ARTISTS OF THE OPERA. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA.—Fraser's 
Mag*zine. 
THE AUTHOR OF “1ION:” A Broerapmicat Seexecn 
THE SEUP OF POREREZE.—Household Words. 
THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. Parts 1. anv u.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 
WOMEN AND LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL —The Times. 
MEMORIES OF MISS JANE PORTER: wita Two 
Enaravines.—The Art Journal. 
SUMMER VACATION.—Tue Fourtn Canto oF 
Worpswortn’'s Postuumovus Porm. 
THE tVORY MINE.—ConciupeD 
A MIGHTIER HUNTER THAN NIMROD.—Household 
Words. 
LIFE OF LEDRU ROLLIN .—Praser’s Magazine. 
LIFE OF GENERAL GARRIBALDI. 
CRIME, IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
THE THEATKE IN RUSSIA AND POLAND. 
DEATH'S JEST BOOK: THE FHOL’S TRAGEDY. 
WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 
WASHINGTON IRVING AND THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
The Albion. 
A LESSON IN LIFE —Eliza Cook's Journal. 
DUST. on Uetiness Repeemev.—Household Words. 
AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY.—Do. 
THE OLD CHURCHYARD TREE.—Do. 
GREECE AND TURKEY.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





THE INTERNATIONAL: 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. | 


COMPRISING 





DEATH ANDSLEEP: rrom THe German or KacmMa- 
cHEeR.— Ladies’ Companion. 


Terms: Subscription for the Year, $3 00 ; by the Number, 25 cents. 
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D. APPLETON & Co. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
1. 
On Monday, | 
Complete in 1 vol. 4to., containing 40 plates. Price $4. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


Applied to Modern Residences, 


) Comprising Designs for all important parts of Private 
| Dwellings, exbibited in elaborate perspective drawings, 
with lerge and copious details. 


BY D. H. ARNOTT, Arcuirecrt. 
II. 
On Tuesday, 


ELLEN PARRY; 


Or Trials of the Heart, 
BY OLIVIA. 
One neat vol. 12mo. Price, paper cover, 38. ; cloth, 63c- 
t This work is written with much vivacity, and delineates 


* he influence of the misfortunes and trials of life to unfold 
The second number, con- and purify the virtue. and graces of woman's lovely spirit. 


iif. 
On Wednesday, 


A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM 
| ENGINE. 


Iilustrative of the Scientifie Principles upon which its 
operations depend, and the Practical Details of its 
structure, in its application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation and Railways, with various sug 
gestions of [{mprovement, 

BY JOHN BOURNE, C.E. 

A new edition. One vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
IV. 

On Thursday, 


» ‘ 

GEORGE CASTRIOT, 
Surnamed Scanderbeg, KING OF ALBANIA, 
By CLEMENT C. MOORE, L.L.D. 

One vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

The achievements of George Castriot are unsurpassed 
by even the martis!l renown of Ancient Greece, so great 
and wide spreod was his military fame, ond so pure and 
so adorned with Christan grace was his private character. 
es The nerrative is telated ith an admirable sim- 
plicity and purity of style, and its interest is often as thril- 
ling and intense as a romance. 

V. 
On Friday, 


A COMPENDIUM OF 


| MERCANTILE LAW, 


By the late JOHN WILLIAM SMITH, 





REVIEWS AND JOURNALS. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF ATHENS.—De Vere. 

THE NEW CHANCELLOR, SIR THUMAS WILDE. 

NUMISMATIC ARCHAOLOGY. 

THE C8IKOS OF HUNGARY.—Max Schlesinger. 

PRESENT RELIGION OF PERSIA.—Lieut. Colonel 
Chesney. 


THE DUKE OF QUEENSBURY .—Buarke's Aristocracy. 
DECAY OF GREAT FAMILIES.—Do. | 
THE SPANISH SENATE.—UClarke’s Guzpacho. 
THE KANASZ —Max Schle- inger. 
THE WILD HUSSAR OF HUNGARY. 
A PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL.—By J.T. Frevps. F 
WoORDSWORTH'S NEW POEM.—The Examiner 
LETTER FROM SAVAGE LANDOR —Do. 
JURISPRUDENCE OF THE MOGULS.—Spectator. 
PEASANT LIFE IN GERMANY. 
REMINISCENCES OF SARGENT 8S. PRENTISS. By 
T. B. Tooree.—Spirit of the Times. 
CHEMISTRY Or A CANDLE —Household Words. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, AS A STATESMAN AND AS 
A MAN OF LETTERS.—Southern Lit. Mess, 
A NEW PROPHET IN THE EAST’ —Atheneum. 
COOLING A BURNING SPIRIT. —De Vere. 
KILLING A GIRAFFE.—Cumming’s Adventures. 
THE VETERAN KOLOMBESKI.—G«lignani. 
ANECDOTE OF LORD BROUGHAM. 
ORIGINAL POETRY: 
A Rerro-peot, by Hermann.—A Horoscoprg, by Mrs. 
E. Oakes Smith.—F«tenpsarp. by Wiltinm U. Richards. 
—Tue Bavance or Lire, by Herma, 
SELECTED POETRY. 
AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 
THE FINE ARTs, 
RECENT DEATHS. 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 





THE INTERNATIONAL will hereafter be issued only in MontHLY NUMBERS. The Proprietors | 


| 

| 

| A new edition, greatly enlarged and revised throughout, 
from the last English edition, 


By James P Hotcomer and Wa. 8. Guotson, 


are led to this decision by the large excess of the demand for the monthly over that for the weekly | One vol. 8vo.. containing 720 pages law, calf. Price $4 50. 


parts, and by the consideration that they will be enabled very much to improve the work by means 
The success of the work is no longer questionable. | 
Its present circulation exceeds by more than five thousand the highest estimate they made for its | 
second month. They will endeavor, by the industrious application of every means in their power, to 
render it in all respects the most valuable and attractive periodical Miscellany published in the 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


which are precluded by its weekly publication. 


United States. 


a3l 





VI. 
On Saturday, 
No. 17, containing numerous illustrations, 
Price 25 cents, 


DICTIONARY 


Of Machinery, Mechanics, Engine Work, 
and Engineering: 


| 


Publishers, 222 Broadway, 





ers Wood. 


Diy 


Senne 





The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Srreer, 


where, with his long experience and mg ony d advantages, | 


is enabled to execute all orders in line, however 
large, in a superior style. with the utmost dispatch, and 
On rexnsonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 
J.w. 0 


. W. ORR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st., New York. 


bilakl | Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. — 


| TROUTMAN & HAYES, 





Designed for Practical Working Men, and those intended 
for the Engineering Profes-ion. 


Edited by OLIVER BYRNE. 
*,* To be completed in 40 several monthly parts. 
Price 25 cents each. 


193 Market street D. A. & Co. Have Just Published, 
| : BARNUW’S PARNASSUS—Being Confidential Disclo- 
| Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately |  8tres of the Prize Commitiee on the JENNY LIND Song. 
\"after the receipt of the volume of supplementary 2 cents. 
Poems now in the London press, LIVES OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OF 
America. By Jumes Wynne, MD. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF CICERO'S ORATIONS—With Notes by Prof. Johnson. 
i vol. 12mo. $1. 


WORDSWORTH’S WORDSWORTH.—The 


POETICAL WORKS. ae see 12mo. 8 


HE DESERTED WIFE—A Novel, by E. De Nevitt 
In one volume 8vo. 


Southworth. 8vo. paper, 38 cents. 
PuiLaDetrata, June 27, 1850. jyi33m | 


New and Complete Edition. 





Prelude; or, Growth of the 
1, 








DOWNING'S ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY 
Houses—containing 320 illustrations. Svo @4. = 814 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &€. 


FOR THE PALL ERSDE 


GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


Eprrep sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University Press, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 
Pes. Embellished with nine splendid Steel tngravings and Illuminations, and 
und in various styles—in Torkey moroeco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 
lin, full gilt, &e, This is the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 

the volumes heretofore published. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Epitep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Embellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed moroceo, usual <—. to match the volumes heretofore published: 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANUE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steét Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 


i i ie 





PPP POF IO 


THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 


Epirev sy G. 8S. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Stee! Plates, and colored Uluminatiuns. Bound in 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT, FOR 1851. 
Eprtep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, and Aperoagea Illustrations. I2mo., morvcco, extra 
full gilt. 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 
OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for ali Seasons of the Year. 
Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 
Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 12mo. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
Original po Bags cloth, full gilt. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Epiren sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint Yes by Ritchie, and bound in moroc:o, 
t 





KAA 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses in Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 
BY 


J. SICKEL, M.D. 
Of the Faculties of Berlin and Paris; Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, &c., &c 
Translated from the French, by permission of the Author, 
BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c 
8vo. cloth, $1 25. 


THE REBELS; 
OR, BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 
Maslin, 75cts.; Paper, 50 cts. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 


The above is the successful Tragedy for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One 
Thousand Doliars. 











No. VIIL—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLET S. 
By One of the “Eighteen Millions of Bores.” 
Epitep sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Esa. 
No. L 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 


Valuable Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 
Farmers and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agricultare in Massachusetts. 

COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. 2mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 

The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached « 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 


BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings. 
12mo, cloth. Cheap Edition. 





IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega- 


tional Minister in a New England Town. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival. 
Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.A. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 
Six. A Tale of Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 


RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 
and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of * Philo,” “ Margaret,” &c. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Wa ren Burton. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
ledge. One volume Royal 8vo. Embellished with 460 Engravings. and if 
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NEW BOOKS 


Just Published by 


LITTLE & BROWN, 112 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





MR. EVERETT'S ORATIONS. 


A revised edition of the volume of HON. EDWARD EVERET’S ORATIONS published in 1836; together with a second volume, comprising the Orations and Addresses since 


delivered by the same author. 2 vols. 


royal 8vu. WITH FINE PORTRAIT, $5. 


These volumes contain 81 distinct productions, delivered on various occasions, in different parts of this country and England, and extend over a period of a quarter of a century. 


Extracts from the Preface. 


“In revising the earlier compositions in this collection for the present edition, | have 
applied the pruning knife freely to the style. This operation might have been carried 
still farther with advantsge; for I feel them to be still deficient in that simplicity which 
is the first merit in writings of this class. 

“ Some indulgence is perh ps due to these volumes for other reasons. With the ex- 

ption of the le the ada contained in them were either written to be spoken, 
or baving been spoken generally from heads prepared beforehand, were afterward- 
written out from the reperters’ notes, The orcasions, without exception, were of a 
popular character. It would be trying performaaces of this kind by a severe standar@t 
expect of them the terseness and condensation which belong to writings of a more serious 
cast, prepared for the graver buriness occasions of life. 1 hope, however, that those who 








may take the trouble to read the two volumes through, will find some adaptation of 
manner to the varying nature of the ocension. 

“The short speeches made in England were nearly all in reply to toasts, in which 
complimentary reference was had to the diplomatic body generally, or to the American 
minister, when he alone happened to be present. The usages of society (‘he same in 
this respect on both sides of the water) impose a certain character upon speeches made 
under such circumstances A tew obvious topics of remark are almost of necessity apt 
to be repeated. ‘To attempt to avoid such repetition would be an unprofitable, probably 
an unavailing exercise of ingenuity; but | hope it will be thought that | have not, 
in the speeches now alluded to, dwelt entirely in the commoaplaces of such occa- 
sions, 


BUCKINGHAM’S SKETCHES. 


Sketches of Newspaper Literature, with Personal Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Reininiscences, By JOSEPH T. BIICKINGHAM. 2 vols. post 8vo. Portraits of Isatan THomas 
and Bensamin Russett, and numerous Woodcuts. $2 25. 


[Extracts from the Preface.} 


“Some of the ‘specimens,’ here exhibited, were preserved during an apprenticeship 
from 1795 to 1800; others. occasionally, in subsequent years. When solicited by my 
friends, the publishers, to write a book of reminiscences, | bethought me of my juvenile 
repository ; and, on looking it throu h, it occurred to me that some of its materials— 
with an accompaniment of memoirs, anecdotes, and scraps of history, to point out their 
origin, and when practicable, identify their authors—might meet with a degree of favor, 
sufficient to indemnify the expense uf publication. ‘On this hint’ I went to work, and 
here is the product of my labor. 

“ A large portion of this work consists of extragts, which required but little exertion 
to select and arrange in their present connexion,—an employment more pleasant thon 
irksome. Butthe personal notices, meagre and imperfect as they are, have not been 
compiled without labor and vexation. 


“ The limits, to which, by an arrangement with the publisher, the contents of these 
volames were circumscribed, have necessarily confined the selections of specimens to 
New England (except in one or two instances) and chiefly to Massachuseits, and pre- 
cluded all notices of publications that have had theif origin since the commencement of 
the present century. Materials for a third vol 6 bracing tters of more recent 
date, and which excited some interest at the time of their oceurrence, are on hand ; but 
it is not desirable that the public should be burdened with uncalled for details, And 
even if the publication should be demanded, a willing compliance with the call may be 
defeated by an event, to which all are eubject—an event which may happen To-mor- 
row—which must happen soon.” 











RESEARCHES RESPECTING AMERICUS VESPUCIUS & HIS VOYAGES. 


By VISCOUNT SANTAREM, Ex-Prime Minister of Portugal, Member of the Institute of France, &c., &c., &c. Translated by E.V.Cuitpe. 12mo., 75 cents. 


CamsBeaiver, May 27th, 1850. 
Dear Sir,—I return your manuscript, which I have perused with a very lively inte 
rest. {tis a remarkable specimen of historical criticism, both on nxccount of the vast 
research of the author, and of his discrimination in weighing testimony. Relating, as it 
does, entirely to America, it onght to be publi<hed in this country. 
Very truly yours, Jarnep Sparks. 
Edward V. Childe, Esq. 
(Translation.) 
Paris, Feb. 4, 1850. 
My Dear Mr. Cartpe,—I have examined with the greatest attention the translation 
of my Researches Americus Vespucius and his Voyages, which you have 
had the goodness to make ; and, a6 far as it is in my power to judge, you have done the 
most complete justice to the text. 
Availing myself of this occasion to thank you for the honor you have done my work, 
I will tke the liberty of remarking that it has received the approbation of one of the 
most distinguished and learned societies in Italy, * the Academy of Sciences at Naples.” 
In the registered returns of that savant body wiil be found a long article upon the pro 
duction te question. 
* 


* * * * * * 
Accept, | pray you, the assurance of my esteem and gratitude, with which [ am your 
Very devoted, 


(Signed) 


the Viscount SanTareM. 


(Copy.) 

My Dear Sir,—I have read with the utmost interest your faithful and spirited trans- 
lation of Viscount Santarem’s learned dissertation about the priority and true extent of 
the discoveries of Americus Vespucius. [ am perhaps in some respects a good judge of 
the fidelity and scrupulousness of your translation, since | was honored, at the time of 
the publication of the original work, with the communication of the manuscript; and I 
can fully appreciate the strange difficulties which arose from the bad printing of the 
citations at the foot of almost every page. I rejoice in seeing such an interesting and 
useful book about to receive so important an addition of publicity, by being translated 
into a language to which the intellectual supremacy in the New World belongs now un- 
questionably. As the Anglo Americans have been most early and constantly alive to 
the grandeur and loftiness of Coluinbus’s character, and prone to render full justice to 
his almost marvellous achievements, | trust thata book, setting in full light the true 
claims of that extraordinary man, will be received in the United States with more than 
common sympathy and attention, 

As you are well aware, the noble and learned author cannot have been led astray, in 
discussing that question, by his otherwise so ardent patriotism, since neither Americus 
Vespucius nor Christopher Columbus belonged to his native and beloved Portugal, the 





| Paris, March 17, 1850. 
| 





one being a son of ungratefal Florence, and the other the principal boast of the “ Su- 
| perb Genoa.” Very faithfully yours, 
the Court De Circourr. 


To Mr. E. V. Childe. 


ROSE’S CHEMICAL TABLES. ; 


The Chemical Tables for the Calculation of Quantitative Analyses, of H. Rose. Recalcalated for the more recent determinations of Atomic Weights, and with other Altera- 
tions and Additions. By WILLIAM P. DEXTER. 8vo., 75 cents. 


[Extract from the Preface.} 


“The Tables contained in the presen 
Berlin, to his celebrated Manual of Analytical Chemistry: they have been found con- 
venient, and have been extensively used by European chemists Since the publication 


of his treatise, the atomic weights of a number of the elements have been determined 


t work are those appended by M. H. Rose, of 





with greater precision, and it has become necessary in consequence to recalculate the 
Tables for the advance made in this branch of the science. In undertaking this labor, 
{ have endeavored to choose those atomic weights which rest upon the most trustworthy 
| researches, and which have been most generally received by chemists.” 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN ADAMS, 


Second President of the United States. Edited by his grandson, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


The Collection is to be edited by the Hon. Cuanurs Francis Apams, the Depositary 
of all the Manuscripts as well of Joun Apams, as of his father, the late Jonn Quincy 
ApaMs; ons Ponda as the first of two great publications, elucidating the History of 


ony pent ear ee ee 1848, when ied 
n, to the year w inger Anpams d 

The public will be glad to learn that the publication ob th Works « 

long delayed, will now be commenced so soon as an 

been It is intended to embrace, in the 


he works of Joan Apams, so 
ate subscription shall have 
collection, the works of Mr. 


Volume I. will appear on the 20th of September next. 


Apams on Government already published, but now out of priat, and a selection from a 
must voluminous mass of Manuscripts which have never seen the light. 
The work will be beautifully printed, in ten volumes, in the octavo form, each vo- 





from the year 1761, in which the revolution- | lume containing from 500 to 600 pages, and bound in cloth, at the price of $2 25 a 


volume. 

| A limited number of copies will be struck off on large paper, and bound in the same 
style, price $3 00 a volume. 

| Subscriptions #nd orders are reepectfully solicited by the Proprietors. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH 


ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13ru, 
In One volume, 12mo. muslin, Price $1 00. 


THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY; 


ESPECIALLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ELIAS LOOMIS, A.M., 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University of the City of New York, and Author of a Course of 
Mathematics. 


This volume is designed to exhibit, in a popular form, the most important and interesting astronomical discoveries of the past ten yerrs. and to give the results in language as 
free xs possible from technical terms. The work may be read with profit. therefore, by those who have never made astronomy a subject of special study. That portion of the 
volume which exhibits the progress of Astronomy in the United States will be found specially interesting to American readers. and will enxble thei to judge how far we are 
deserving of the compliment recently bestowed by the Astronomer Royal of Great Britain. * The Americans of the United States, although late in the field of astronomical 
enterprise, have now taken up that sc with their characteristic energy, and have already shown their ability to instruct their furmer masters.” 


ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY’! 


In two vols. 12mo. Muslin, price $1 75. 


A HUNTER’S LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA; 


BEING FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER’S LIFE IN THE FAR INTERIOR OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
With Notices of the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c., d. 


BY R. GORDON CUMMING, ESQ.., 


ith Illustrations. ° 


The author of this interesting work is a fierce, blood thirsty Nimrod. whose highest ideal is found in the destruction of wild beasts, and who relates his adventures with the 
same eagerness of passion which Jed him to exp :triate himself from the charms of refined society in the tangled depths of the Africun forest. Every page is redolent of gunpow- 
der, and the growl of the victim 1S almost heard as he falls before the unerring shot of this mighty huater. 


ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY, 


The Fifth and Sixth Volumes of 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


WITH NOTES, 
BY THE REV. H. H. MILMAN, 
Now complete in six volumes, 12mo. Being uniform with Harper’s duodecimo editions of Hume's and Macaulay's Histories of England. Price, in cloth, 40 cents per volume. 
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Recently Published. 


NO. VL OF THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVO-; THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its ELEMENTS and FORMS. 


LUTION ; Or, Iiustrations, by Pen and Pencil, «of the History, Scenery, Relics. and With a History of its Origin and Development. By William C. Fowler, lute Prof. 
Traditions of the War for Lndependence. By Benj min J. Lossing. Esq With of Rhetoric in Awherst College. 8vo. muslin, $1 50. 
600 Engravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by 


the Author. ‘To be completed in about 20 Numbers, 8vo. paper, %5 cents each. JULIA HOWARD. A Romance. By Mrs. Martin Bell. 8vo. 


. p» per. 25 cents, 
NO. VI. OF THE HISTORY OF PEND IS: his Fort . 
od Miofertanos, bls Pricnde nod the Gol ee Ne a tine nee | RRSTORY ‘OF DARIVS THH GHEAT. By Jacob Abbott. Wit 


With numerous Illustrations. To be completed in 7 Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 ceats an illuminated Title page, and numerous engravings. 1 Muslin, 60 cents ; Mus: 
each. lin, gilt edges, 75 cents. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. [Edited b Yarlyle. Com- AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT, WITH REMINISCEN- 
0g “ Present Time,” “ Model fiewes,*. Dowaiea fuet «Tue Mew Down. ces of Friends and Contemporaries. Portrait. 2vols 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 
120. muslin, SD cen enn” Museon'e Statue,” “Jesuit” LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. Edited by 


attie, M.D. Introd Letter by Washington Irving, Esq. 
HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 4 for Septem-| Portrait. 2vols'I2un. Muslin, 829000 
Chulenst matter of the dsj, A'carctully prepared Fashion Piste, and wher pico: ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
rial illustrations, accompanying each number. $3 4 Year, or 25 cents a Number. the late Rev. Sydney Smith, A.M. 12mo. Muslin, $1 00. 
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